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PERSPECTIVES ON RECONCILIATION 
OPTIONS IN AFGHANISTAN 


TUESDAY, JULY 27, 2010 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:38 a.m., in room 
SD-419, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. John F. Kerry 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kerry, Cardin, Casey, Shaheen, Kaufman, 
Lugar, Corker, Isakson, Barrasso, and Wicker. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD G. LUGAR, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM INDIANA 

Senator Lugar [presiding]. The hearing will be called to order. 
The chairman will be here in a short while, but he has asked me 
to initiate the hearing, and we’re delighted to have our distin- 
guished witnesses and an enormous amount of interest in our topic 
this morning. I will initiate the hearing with my opening statement 
and then if the chairman arrives at that point he will follow, and 
then we’ll have testimony by our witnesses. 

I join Chairman Kerry in welcoming our witnesses, including 
Ryan Crocker, our former Ambassador to Iraq and Pakistan, and 
charge in Kabul who reopened our long-dormant mission there in 
January 2002. His practical experience in the region and leader- 
ship in the implementation of complex civil-military policy in con- 
flict areas is invaluable, especially as we discuss the necessity for 
a political resolution in Afghanistan. 

While recognizing the valuable perspectives of all of our panelists 
in understanding the elements and dynamics of reconciliation and 
reintegration of belligerents in conflict-prone environments, we 
must acknowledge that the voice of Afghans themselves is missing. 
Our panel brings considerable Iraq experience with them, but all 
realize the situations are substantially different, beginning with 
the poor economic state of Afghanistan and its very limited institu- 
tional capacity. 

Donors cannot remake Afghanistan through the near-term influx 
of billions in aid. The classified documents released this weekend, 
if they are deemed credible, attest to the special difficulties 
involved. 

On the heels of last week’s Kabul conference, the ninth inter- 
national conference in Afghanistan since 2001, this hearing pro- 
vides an opportunity to discuss a topic that received little attention 
at that conference — namely the prospect and means for reconcili- 
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ation in Afghanistan. This is a highly sensitive and complex under- 
taking. 

I, for one, am interested in the degree to which our administra- 
tion believes that reconciliation should be intrinsic to our objectives 
in Afghanistan. As I noted at our last hearing, with finite resources 
we must identify those roles and those missions that are indispen- 
sable to achieving our objectives and those that are not. If reconcili- 
ation is indispensable, we must resource it properly and provide 
focused high-level leadership to the task. 

As Ambassador Holbrooke stated at our last hearing, some $100 
million has been allocated through the $1 billion Commander’s 
Emergency Response Program, or C-E-R-P, for General Petraeus 
to employ in assisting with Afghanistan’s reconciliation plan. 
Specific additional resources, including from the Afghan Recon- 
struction Trust Eund, must be identified and judiciously employed, 
rather than attempting wholesale Afghan political and economic 
redevelopment. 

Unfortunately, much of the reconciliation program is still unde- 
termined beyond the vague three-phase process suggested by Presi- 
dent Karzai last week. At this moment, the effort appears to be left 
to the Afghan President, whose approach has been criticized as too 
narrow following his June Consultative Peace Jirga. 

An interesting contradiction exists in that the international com- 
munity has shown little confidence in almost every area of Afghan 
governance — except the entire reconciliation program. Reconcili- 
ation and reintegration will have to embody the will of the popu- 
lation that must absorb it, rather than the political elites alone. A 
narrow agreement will be unstable. It will require recognition that 
the component elements of the conflict are more than just the 
Taliban and its factions. They include neighbors and their proxies, 
terror groups and their allies, tribal and clan antagonists, ongoing 
local turf battles, as well as criminal networks and newly enriched 
brokers who prefer the opportunities afforded by the status quo. 

This Kabul conference followed a familiar pattern, with promi- 
nent international officials descending on a beleaguered host coun- 
try to hear its officials’ claim a renewed commitment to productive 
development and a broad unifying effort. This conference was 
another appeal to a drifting international community to press for 
the outcome, at any cost, of a developed and modern Afghanistan, 
rather than aim toward a political resolution among a host of com- 
peting actors. 

Beyond international press coverage, little headway was made in 
confronting the Taliban or al-Qaeda; winning over reconcilable in- 
surgents; gaining ground on criminal and terror networks in 
Afghanistan and neighboring Pakistan provinces; or battling the 
endemic corruption that hobbles stabilization and development 
efforts in Afghanistan. 

While donors in Kabul agreed to funnel more of their assistance 
through host government channels, their “steadfast commitments 
and support” for this effort clearly remains contingent upon signifi- 
cant improvements in existing Afghan governance and institutional 
capacity. As Secretary Clinton stated, “Our progress in the months 
and years ahead will largely depend on the people and the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan.” 
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I welcome President Karzai’s statement that he intends to 
refocus international assistance efforts, “on a limited number of na- 
tional programs and projects to transform the lives of (our) people, 
reinforce the social compact between state and citizens, and create 
mechanisms of mutual accountability between the state and (our) 
international partners.” 

We look forward to learning the specifics of these programs and 
concentrating international efforts on achievable objectives. One 
such critical objective is the fair conduct of the parliamentary 
elections scheduled for September. Success in this endeavor, and in 
others, is vital if the Afghanistan Government is to gain the 
confidence and trust of Afghans, their partners, and potential 
reconcilables. 

I look forward very much to our panel’s discussion of these and 
other issues concerning Afghanistan. 

At this juncture, in the absence of Senator Kerry, I’ve been in- 
structed to proceed with the witnesses. This is a genuine honor and 
pleasure. The order in which the witnesses have been listed in our 
program today is: first of all, the Honorable Ryan Crocker, dean 
and executive professor, George Bush School of Government and 
Public Service at Texas A&M University; Ms. Zainab Salbi, founder 
and CEO of Women for Women International; and finally. Dr. 
David Kilcullen, nonresident senior fellow. Center for a New Amer- 
ican Security in Washington, DC. 

If you will please proceed. Ambassador Crocker, we would appre- 
ciate your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RYAN C. CROCKER, DEAN AND EXECU- 
TIVE PROFESSOR, GEORGE BUSH SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 

AND PUBLIC SERVICE, TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE 

STATION, TX 

Ambassador Crocker. Thank you. Senator Lugar, members of 
the committee. It’s an honor to be here before you today. The topic 
of this hearing is reconciliation, but reconciliation is something 
that must be considered in a larger context. I had the privilege of 
testifying before this committee last fall when the administration 
was reviewing its policy toward Afghanistan. At that time I said 
that we faced a determined strategic enemy in al-Qaeda and its 
Taliban supporters, an enemy who seeks to outlast us and regain 
the operational space they used to plan the 9/11 attacks. 

The administration wisely decided to step forward in Afghani- 
stan and deny our enemies a fresh opportunity to shift the war 
from their territory to ours. We have said that our core goal in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan is to disrupt, dismantle, and defeat 
al-Qaeda. I agree. But in my view, this requires denying them a 
secure operating environment, and that means a successful 
counterinsurgency campaign in Afghanistan and Pakistan. We will 
not prevail over our adversaries any other way. That requires time 
and patience, commodities generally in short supply among Ameri- 
cans. 

General Petraeus and I used to talk about the difference between 
the Washington clock and the Baghdad clock. Now it’s between the 
Washington clock and the tribal areas in Pakistan and Afghani- 
stan, where there are no clocks. We have a history in that region. 
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In the 1980s we were deeply engaged in Afghanistan and Pakistan 
fighting the Soviet occupation. We were successful. But once the 
Soviets withdrew, we also disengaged, even though we could fore- 
see the violence that would wrack Afghanistan as the various fac- 
tions of the mujahideen, united only hy a Soviet enemy, tore the 
country apart. We also withdrew from Pakistan, which went from 
being the most allied of America’s allies to the most sanctioned of 
adversaries in the space of a year. 

Our lack of strategic patience at the beginning of the 1990s 
paved the way to 9/11 a decade later. Both our allies and our ad- 
versaries in the region remember that history. Our friends are un- 
sure of our commitment and hedge their bets. Our enemies think 
they can outlast us. We need to make it clear to both that our de- 
termination is equal to theirs. 

With respect to reconciliation. General Petraeus and I said re- 
peatedly when we were in Iraq that you can’t kill your way out of 
an insurgency. The internationally resourced integration program 
is an important initiative, as was President Karzai’s Consultative 
Peace Jirga. At the same time, our experience in Iraq demonstrated 
that in order to take apart an insurgency you need to change your 
enemy’s calculations. Reconciliation and reintegration become pos- 
sible on a large scale when insurgents no longer are so sure they’re 
winning. That was one of the critical results of the surge in Iraq, 
as it must be in Afghanistan. You simply don’t get cracks and fis- 
sures in a rock until you bring a hammer down on it. 

Another lesson I learned in Iraq is the importance of being pre- 
pared to talk to anyone who is ready to talk without limiting our- 
selves through an elaborate set of preconditions. We talked to a 
host of extremely unpleasant people in Iraq. Some switched sides. 
Some simply dropped out of the fight. Others could be used to cre- 
ate dissension within the insurgency. In the end, there will be a 
certain number of the enemy who will have to be killed or cap- 
tured. Our goal has to be to make that number as small as 
possible. 

Again, successful reconciliation and reintegration in my view can 
only occur within a successful counterinsurgency. There are many 
moving parts. It must be Afghan-led and that means we have to 
find a way to work productively with President Karzai. We have to 
work with the Pakistan that has confidence in us as a long-term 
strategic partner and in whom we have confidence. And here I 
would note that the Kerry-Lugar-Berman legislation has been a 
critical step in that direction. And Pakistan and Afghanistan have 
to be able to work together. There are also, as you noted. Senator 
Lugar, other regional and international dimensions of a very com- 
plex process. 

None of this will be quick or easy. The problems we confront in 
both Pakistan and Afghanistan have been decades in the making 
and some of the responsibility for those problems is ours because 
of our inconsistency and lack of strategic patience in the past. 

Since 9/11 I believe we have followed a consistent policy of en- 
gagement in Pakistan and Afghanistan, but impatience is on the 
rise again in this country. Before we give way to it, we owe our- 
selves a serious consideration of the alternatives. The road to 9/11 
shows us what happens when we decide disengagement is better 
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than engagement. That is what our adversaries are counting on 
now and what our allies fear. 

There are other alternatives being advanced in search of the 
quick, cheap fix. There isn’t one. A successful counterterror strat- 
egy and successful reconciliation can only rest in my view on a suc- 
cessful counterinsurgency, and this will be a long, hard fight. But 
the consequences of abandoning that fight could be far more costly. 

And we have to be honest with ourselves over the grim con- 
sequences for Afghans, especially women and minorities, if we once 
again leave the field to Islamic militants. We would be held respon- 
sible for those consequences. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Crocker follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ryan C. Crocker, Dean and Executive Professor, 
George Bush School of Government and Public Service, Texas A&M Uni- 
versity, College Station, TX 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Lugar, members of the committee, thank you for the 
honor of appearing before you today. I had the privilege of testifying before this 
committee last fall, when the administration was reviewing its policy toward 
Afghanistan. At that time, I said that we faced a determined strategic enemy in 
al-Qaeda and its Taliban supporters, an enemy who seeks to outlast us and regain 
the operational space they used to plan the 9/1 1 attacks. The administration wisely 
decided to step forward in Afghanistan and deny our enemies a fresh opportunity 
to shift the war from their territory back to ours. We have said that our core goal 
in Afghanistan and Pakistan is to disrupt, dismantle, and defeat al-Qaeda. I agree. 
In my view, this requires denying them a secure operating environment, and that 
means a successful counterinsurgency campaign in Afghanistan and Pakistan. We 
will not prevail over our adversaries any other way. And that requires time and pa- 
tience, commodities generally in short supply among Americans. General Petraeus 
and I used to talk about the difference between the Washington clock and the Bagh- 
dad clock. Now it’s between the Washington clock and the tribal areas in Pakistan 
and Afghanistan where there are no clocks. 

We have a history in that region. In the 1980s, we were deeply engaged in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, fighting the Soviet occupation. We were successful. Once 
the Soviets withdrew, we also disengaged even though we could foresee the violence 
that would wrack Afghanistan as the various factions of the mujahiddin, united only 
by the Soviet enemy, tore the country apart. We also withdrew from Pakistan which 
went from being the most allied of America’s allies to the most sanctioned of adver- 
saries in the space of a year. Our lack of strategic patience at the beginning of the 
1990s paved the way to 9/11 a decade later. Both our allies and our adversaries in 
the region remember that history. Our friends are unsure of our commitment and 
hedge their bets; our enemies think they can outlast us. We need to make it clear 
to both that our determination is equal to theirs. 

It is a long war, Mr. Chairman, fought on multiple fronts; there are no shortcuts 
or easy fixes. In Iraq, more than 7 years on, it’s still the beginning of the story 
where regional adversaries and enemies inside Iraq hope to outlast us. In Lebanon, 
our ill-considered engagement and swift disengagement more than a quarter of a 
century ago left a legacy we struggle with today in the form of Hezbollah. I am a 
veteran of both those campaigns, as well as service in Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
I offer a few thoughts on our current challenges based on those experiences. 

Support Your Allies: When I arrived in Kabul in January 2002 to reopen the U.S. 
Embassy, Hamid Karzai had been chairman of the Afghan Interim Authority for 
about 10 days. In those early months I worked with him as he wrestled with issues 
from the design of the Afghan flag to preparations for the first post-liberation Loya 
Jirga. Eight and a half years later, he is still doing what may be the roughest job 
in the world. We need to work with him, not against him. Only our common enemies 
can benefit from public controversy, and I am pleased to see that the tenor of our 
partnership is much improved. This does not mean we will agree on everything — 
far from it. Nor did we with Prime Minister al-Maliki in Iraq. But it does mean 
remembering that we are on the same side in a tough fight. It also doesn’t mean 
backing only the central authority in Afghanistan, at the expense of local govern- 
ance initiatives. We can and must do both, as we did in Iraq. Our goal, in coordina- 
tion with our national and local partners, is not a shining city on a hill, but what 
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Afghanistan scholar Clare Lockhart calls “good enough governance” — a government 
that can meet the basic needs of its citizens and over time insure their security. 

Reintegration and Reconciliation: Commenting on Iraq, General Petraeus and I 
both said repeatedly that you can’t kill your way out of an insurgency. The inter- 
nationally resourced reintegration program is an important initiative, as was Presi- 
dent Karzai’s Consultative Peace Jirga. At the same time, our experience in Iraq 
demonstrated that in order to take apart an insurgency, you need to change your 
enemy’s calculations. Reconciliation and reintegration become possible on a large 
scale when insurgents no longer feel they are winning. That was one of the critical 
results of the surge in Iraq, as it must be in Afghanistan. You don’t get cracks and 
fissures in a rock until you bring a hammer down on it. Another lesson I learned 
in Iraq is the importance of being prepared to talk to anyone who is ready to talk 
to us without limiting ourselves through an elaborate set of preconditions. We 
talked to a host of extremely unpleasant people in Iraq. Some switched sides. Some 
simply dropped out of the fight. Others could be used to create dissension within 
the insurgency. In the end, there will be a certain number of the enemy who will 
have to be killed or captured. Our goal has to be to make that number as small 
as possible. 

Structuring the Future: I am pleased that the administration is committed to ne- 
gotiating a Strategic Partnership with Afghanistan. I hope this will be a process 
similar to the Strategic Framework Agreement that we negotiated with Iraq — a 
comprehensive understanding on all aspects of a bilateral relationship with a long- 
term ally. The agreement with Iraq covers cooperation in diplomacy, trade, econom- 
ics, education, science, and technology. Both nations have a sense of where the rela- 
tionship is going and what the value is of going forward. In Iraq, we are moving 
from a predominantly security-based relationship to a long-term, multifaceted stra- 
tegic partnership. We are some ways away from that in Afghanistan, but I believe 
that it is time now for the Afghan people to see that the U.S. commitment is long 
term with strong incentives for a return to normalcy. 

The International Dimension: The Kabul Conference has just concluded a historic 
gathering of Foreign Ministers from around the world. The international dimension 
is a key element in Afghanistan’s long-term stability and development, and it is im- 
portant to continue to institutionalize and consolidate this support. Other mecha- 
nisms such as the Six Plus Two and the Geneva Group should be explored, not least 
because of the presence of both the U.S. and Iran in both of these forums. 

The role of the United Nations is extremely important. The Special Representa- 
tive of the Secretary General in Afghanistan, Steffan de Mistura, is doing excellent 
work on behalf of the international community. He also can be highly effective in 
an expanded regional role, working with Iraq’s neighbors, including Iran, to formu- 
late and implement understandings that support stability in Afghanistan. 

Unity of Effort: Our system does not provide for unity of command among military 
and civilians, but we must have unity of effort. General Petraeus and I worked very 
hard to achieve this in Iraq. It is equally critical in Afghanistan. Simply put, we 
cannot win the big war if we are fighting small ones among ourselves. It is already 
clear to me that Ambassador Eikenberry and General Petraeus are working to forge 
that unity of effort between themselves and their staffs. 

Pakistan: Mr. Chairman, we cannot bring Afghanistan to a better place without 
a long-term, strategic relationship with Pakistan. There are about as many 
Pashtuns in Pakistan as there are Afghans of all ethnicities in Afghanistan. The 
tribal areas of Pakistan have never been under central authority — not that of Alex- 
ander the Great, the Moghuls, the British Raj or of Pakistan since 1948. The need 
for sustained and systematic development in those areas and throughout Pakistan 
is critical. The Pakistani state and the Pakistani people need to see that the United 
States is a reliable ally in the country’s long-term economic and social development 
as well as in the war on terror. That is why the legislation you sponsored, Mr. 
Chairman, in coordination with Senator Lugar and Chairman Berman, is so impor- 
tant. Our $7.5 billion commitment to Pakistan over 5 years is a powerful signal that 
after the turbulence of the past, the United States is a reliable and committed part- 
ner. At the same time, we have to be careful not to overcondition our assistance. 
Congress and the American people have the right to demand accountability, but too 
much conditionality evokes memories of the Pressler amendment in Pakistan and 
can be counterproductive to our efforts to develop a sense of strategic partnership. 

Our policy of engagement with Pakistan is not new. It began after 9/11 based on 
a calculation of our vital national security interests that remains valid today. The 
Bush administration restarted significant economic and security assistance, sus- 
pended for more than a decade because of sanctions. During my tenure as Ambas- 
sador from 2004 to 2007, we established what was then the largest government- 
financed Fulbright program in the world — funded by both the U.S. and Pakistani 
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governments. In the Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA), the United States 
began constructing schools in 2002, the first many children in the area had ever 
seen. And the massive, U.S.-led earthquake relief effort in 2005-06 was the largest 
and longest airborne humanitarian mission since the Berlin Airlift. 

In 2006, we began a substantial, multiyear commitment to comprehensive devel- 
opment in the FATA. You have built considerably on these initiatives, Mr. Chair- 
man. And yet there is much unfinished business. Over 5 years ago as Ambassador 
to Pakistan, I put forward a proposal for the establishment of Reconstruction Oppor- 
tunity Zones (ROZs) in the Northwest Frontier and Baluchistan from which manu- 
factured goods would have preferential entry into U.S. markets. Implementing legis- 
lation still has not been passed by Congress. We need to act now in defense of our 
own strategic interest in the economic development of these regions, and we need 
to include textiles. 

Partnership, of course, is a two-way street, and we have the right to expect co- 
operation from Pakistan. They need to do more against a common enemy. And we 
need to understand that the best way to achieve that is through quiet dialogue and 
not public remonstrations. Ultimately, this comes down to a judgment as to whether 
the United States and Pakistan share the same basic goals. Based on my experience 
in Pakistan, I believe we do, although we differ on tactics and timelines. I know 
many of Pakistan’s civilian and military leaders, and I believe we share a common 
vision. The extension of General Kiyani as Chief of Army Staff for an additional 3 
years is a positive development in view of the strong working relationship Admiral 
Mullen and General Petraeus have forged with him. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, there is the critical relationship between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. Just as the United States must find common strategic ground with our 
partners in both countries, they must find it with each other. This is something we 
worked very hard on during my time as Ambassador. There is a dialogue between 
Kabul and Islamabad, and the signing of the Afghanistan-Pakistan Transit Trade 
Agreement was a historic step forward. I hope we will continue to help both of our 
allies build on this achievement and overcome a legacy of mistrust and suspicion 
that dates back to the founding of the Pakistani state more than 60 years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, none of this will be quick or easy. The problems we confront in 
both Pakistan and Afghanistan have been decades in the making, and some of the 
responsibility for those problems is ours because of our inconsistency and lack of 
strategic patience in the past. Since 9/11, I believe we have followed a consistent 
policy of engagement in Pakistan and Afghanistan. But impatience is on the rise 
again in this country. Before we give way to it, we owe ourselves and our people 
a serious consideration of the alternatives. The road to 9/11 shows us what happens 
when we decide disengagement is better than engagement. That is what our adver- 
saries are counting on now, and what our allies fear. There are other alternatives 
being advanced, in search of the quick, cheap fix. There isn’t one. A successful 
counterterror strategy can only rest on a successful counterinsurgency, and this will 
be a long, hard fight. But consequences of abandoning that fight could be far more 
costly, and we have to be honest with ourselves about the grim consequences for 
Afghans, especially women, if we once again leave the field to Islamic militants. The 
human rights abuses would be appalling, and we would be responsible for those con- 
sequences. 

Mr. Chairman, we have our best people forward in this fight — ^Ambassador 
Eikenberry and General Petraeus in Afghanistan and Ambassador Patterson in 
Pakistan. Before contemplating dramatically different courses of action, I hope this 
committee will ask to hear the views of the men and women in the field, as it did 
of General Petraeus and me on Iraq a few years ago. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. KERRY, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS 

The Chairman [presiding]. Thank you very much, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, and I apologize to you and the committee for being a little 
late. I came in from Boston this morning and with the best inten- 
tions landed, I thought on time. But unfortunately there was a 
funeral procession at Arlington and then we got slowed up. I apolo- 
gize to all for being a little late. 

If I could just — I would like to make a few opening comments 
and then we’ll proceed with each of the other witnesses if I can. 
Let me begin just by thanking you for coming today to talk to the 
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committee. I think you can see from the membership that’s here 
today, obviously an important issue to the country and to the 
Congress, and there are a lot of questions, which is entirely 
appropriate. 

Today’s hearing is really to try to focus on the issue of reconcili- 
ation and see what role that might play in achieving a political 
solution in the end. I think we have a very thoughtful panel to con- 
sider those issues. 

I might just comment that this is the 12th hearing of the com- 
mittee on Afghanistan in the past 18 months, and it reflects our 
recognition of the critical role that this issue plays, the unbeliev- 
able expense of our human treasure, our sons and daughters who 
are there, and the monetary cost, obviously, is also enormous. 

I want to just say a couple words about the leaked documents re- 
lating to Afghanistan and Pakistan yesterday. I think it’s impor- 
tant not to overhype or get excessively excited about the meaning 
of those documents. Certainly, to those of us who lived through the 
Pentagon Papers in a different period there is no relationship 
whatsoever to that event or to those documents. In fact, these docu- 
ments in many cases reflect a very different pattern of involvement 
by the U.S. Government from that period of time. 

For all of us, the release of any classified information — I think 
this needs to be stated — is unacceptable. It breaks the law and, 
equally importantly, it potentially compromises the efforts of our 
troops in the field and has the potential of putting people in harm’s 
way. These documents appear to be primarily raw intelligence re- 
ports from the field, and as such anybody who’s dealt with those 
kinds of reports knows some of them are completely dismissable, 
some of them are completely unreliable, some of them are very reli- 
able. But raw intelligence needs to be processed properly, and gen- 
erally by people who have a context within which to put it. So I 
think people need to be very careful in evaluating what they do 
read there. 

I also want to emphasize, the events covered in those documents 
almost without exception, I think perhaps even without exception, 
occurred before last December, when the President announced a 
new Afghanistan strategy clearly designed to address some of the 
very issues that are raised by those documents. 

Obviously, in many cases many of us have raised the issues in 
those documents with the Pakistanis, with the Afghans, and I’ll say 
a word more about that in a moment. All of us, however, are con- 
cerned that, after nearly 9 years of war, more than 1,000 American 
casualties, and billions of U.S. taxpayer dollars, the Taliban appear 
to be as strong as they have been. And to successfully reverse that 
trend, it is going to be very important for us to be able to depend 
on our partners in Afghanistan and in Pakistan. 

That’s why the most disturbing thing that was reiterated in 
those documents and with greater color than is usually given it are 
the allegations about ties between extremists and Pakistan’s intel- 
ligence agency. These are not new allegations. It’s important for 
everybody to understand that. We have been wrestling with these 
allegations, and we have made some progress. General Kiyani, 
General Pasha, and others have been over here. We’ve had a num- 
ber of meetings. We’ve been over there. This is not a revelation of 
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a topic. This is something we have heen dealing with and many 
people believe are making some progress, particularly when meas- 
ured against the offensives that the Pakistanis themselves have 
taken in Swat, in South Waziristan, elsewhere, with great political 
difficulty and at great risk to themselves. 

Now, I’ve joined a lot of top administration officials in raising 
these very concerns with the Pakistan leaders and in making the 
point again and again that the battle against the extremists is in 
the interests of Pakistan as well as the United States. I think that 
when those extremists crossed over the Indus River last year, that 
became apparent to Islamabad and to the rest of Pakistan. I think 
the people have now recognized that the threat posed by home- 
grown extremists and their government and military have re- 
sponded. 

We’re here this morning to discuss a key aspect of how we stay 
together with our allies and move forward in a most effective way. 
The question before the committee and before the country is what 
role does reconciliation play in reaching a political solution that 
allows our troops to leave Afghanistan consistent with our core 
national security interests. 

It is inescapable that if Afghanistan were simply to tumble into 
anarchy or to fall as an existing government and the Taliban were 
to return, there’s no question in any quarter of our intelligence or 
national security community that the consequence of that would be 
to give a free rein and even some exultation to al-Qaeda. It would 
certainly provide a greater ability to organize. 

The question for us is. What does it take to prevent that from 
happening? Does it require the full measure of what we are doing 
today? Could something different do it? That’s really I think the 
most important question for all of us to be examining. 

As we do. I’m convinced personally that Pakistan remains as cen- 
tral as we have said it is over the course of the last months and 
perhaps holds the key even to resolving this, because it will not be 
resolved on the battlefield. So we have to figure out which insur- 
gent groups can be part of a reconciliation process, what are the 
appropriate conditions, how would they be enforced? Is the time 
correct for approaching this? Who would be in charge of those nego- 
tiations, the Karzai government, the United States, United 
Nations? What is the role of Pakistan in that reconciliation proc- 
ess? None of these are easy questions to answer, but I assure you, 
and I think the panel will agree, they are critical to any outcome. 

In the past, the United States has supported reintegration in 
Afghanistan aimed at winning over low-level insurgency com- 
manders and fighters. We have not yet supported the broader con- 
cept of reconciliation, which would involve talks with leaders of the 
insurgency. There are those who say this is not the time to talk. 
Some of them argue that we have to weaken the Taliban militarily 
so that they come to the bargaining table willing to cut a deal. Oth- 
ers contend that we should start reconciliation negotiations now, 
while we still have the time to exert military pressure. 

This is the first congressional hearing that I know of that is dedi- 
cated to this issue of reconciliation. It comes at a timely moment. 
Last week representatives from 65 countries gathered in Kabul for 
a conference to debate security, development, and reconciliation. 
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This conference was a good step forward in showing the world that 
Afghanistan wants to run its own affairs. But many steps need to 
be taken by the Afghan Government national coalition to make this 
a reality. 

During the Kabul conference, President Karzai repeated his com- 
mitment that any dialogue with insurgents is contingent on their 
willingness to accept the Afghan Constitution and renounce 
al-Qaeda. Secretary of State Clinton went further, stressing that 
any peace deal with the Taliban cannot come at the expense of 
women and civil society. 

Reconciliation must also address the anxieties of Afghanistan’s 
minorities, the Tajiks, Hazaras, Uzbeks, who fear being left out of 
a Pashtun-only deal. And Pashtuns too must also feel included in 
the process. Any reconciliation agreement is going to have to be 
genuinely national, not the precursor to another civil war. 

You can see the complexity. This is a major diplomatic negoti- 
ating lift, and any talks are also going to have to take into account 
the interests of regional players — Iran, Saudi Arabia, China, Rus- 
sia, and perhaps most importantly, Pakistan and India. 

Any successful political solution is going to have to take into ac- 
count the power struggles that are under way in the region and the 
very real concerns of Afghanistan’s neighbors. There is going to be 
a necessary recognition that there are actors other than the Quetta 
Shura Taliban that have to be considered in that process. Chief 
among them are the insurgent groups led by Jalaludin Haqqani 
and Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, both of which are continuing to target 
U.S. forces in Afghanistan. 

So today, to help us search for these answers we have Ambas- 
sador Ryan Crocker, familiar with both Afghanistan and the chal- 
lenges of quelling an insurgency through diplomacy. He was the 
first U.S. charge in Kabul after September 11 and Ambassador to 
Pakistan, and he was the U.S. Ambassador in Baghdad when the 
tide turned in favor of stability there. So we welcome you back. 
Ambassador. 

And David Kilcullen is a former Australian Army officer and an 
expert in counterinsurgency who helped engineer the Sons of Iraq 
program, also known as the Sunni Awakening, when he was on the 
civilian staff of General Petraeus. He’s also familiar with the chal- 
lenges that General Petraeus and our civilian leaders face in 
Afghanistan today. 

Zainab Salbi is the founder and CEO of Women for Women Inter- 
national, a grassroots humanitarian and development organization. 
She’s been a leading voice on civilian security in Afghanistan. 

A final comment I’d make as we go back to our panel is, I really 
believe that, given the amount of space we’re trying to operate in 
in Afghanistan and the numbers of troops we have, even allied to- 
gether, there are just some inherent limits, which the Taliban have 
come to understand better perhaps than others. Clearly, we have 
to operate within this political reality. I can’t say it enough times. 
I believe Pakistan is perhaps more critical to the outcome of what 
happens in Afghanistan than what happens in many cases in 
Afghanistan itself. I think that remains true today. 

Who is next? I don’t know who’s going to go? 

Ms. Salbi. 
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STATEMENT OF ZAINAB SALBI, FOUNDER AND CEO, WOMEN 
FOR WOMEN INTERNATIONAL WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Salbi. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it’s an 
honor and a privilege to be in your company here. 

I’d actually like to start my comments with Pakistan, because I 
would argue, I would urge you to reconsider the role of Pakistan 
as not necessarily the only available partner for the United States. 
I actually would argue that we would consider other Muslim- 
dominated countries, such as Turkey, that is playing a major lead- 
ership role in the Muslim world, and to create a coalition with 
Turkey’s leadership among Muslim-dominated countries, such as 
Indonesia and Malaysia, which provides alternatives, viable alter- 
natives, to the views of Islam and the practice and implementation 
of Islam within an Islamic context. 

I would actually argue that Turkey and some of these other 
countries — and you can include Saudi Arabia, but I would not give 
the leadership to Saudi Arabia; I would give the leadership to the 
ones who are really playing leadership in the Muslim world, which 
is Turkey at the moment, leadership to build a coalition, and for 
the United States and the international community to support that 
coalition and have that coalition be the one that is moderating the 
discussion between Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

I think we change the players, we have different views, we have 
more moderate views that are not tied to Pakistani or Afghans’ 
views of Islam, because there are definitely a lot of variables and 
versions of Islam that we should consider for the Afghanistan 
region. 

So that’s for me my first urge, to consider changing the players 
or adding new dynamics to the game or to the discussion vis-a-vis 
Pakistan. If you believe that Palastan is the only viable alternative 
to lead the partnership with the United States, then there are a 
few things to be considered. One is Pakistan needs to be held 
accountable for their treatment of, or their views of, Afghanistan. 
You have to understand there’s a bad history out there and there’s 
a lot of suspicion and lack of trust between Afghanis and Paki- 
stanis. So that’s one. 

There’s also a history of not same, equal treatment. Pakistan 
cannot tolerate and may not tolerate the treatment of women in 
Afghanistan in one way, in ways that I think everyone knows his- 
torically; yet in its own country, women are running for elections 
and are Prime Ministers. So there has to be a consistency in Paki- 
stan’s treatment of Afghanistan and their own vision and treat- 
ment of Afghan politics and society. 

Within that framework, if we are to talk with the Taliban and 
engage them in negotiations and discussions and reconciliation 
with the Taliban, then there are a few things that I would urge you 
to consider. One, there isn’t such a sense of one Taliban. Within 
what’s framed as there’s one Taliban, there’s actually a lot of fac- 
tions, as you know, and a lot of militias. Some of them are incred- 
ibly extremist and should not be talked with, and some of them are 
interested and want to be engaged in a discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, you mentioned Julaladin Haqqani. I think his 
atrocities against so many civilians and United States officials and 
the Afghan Government should not be allowed — it closes the door 
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for discussion with him. Mullah Omar, on the other hand, has a 
lot of actually members that are moderates, that are interested in 
getting jobs and stabilizing their lives and yes, there is a lot of 
alternatives to have discussions with them. We should consider 
talking with the moderate members within that faction of Taliban. 

I guess the message here is that there is not one Taliban; there 
are lots of different Talibans and we need to distinguish the defini- 
tions with them, and how the societies and, most importantly, 
Afghan society is seeing them. 

There are a few options that have been discussed that I’d like to 
comment on. One is the division of the country. I think this is — 
my summary is it leads to civil war. If we are dividing the country 
to protect the minorities in the country, then the minorities are dis- 
tributed among the whole country. We will go back to colonial his- 
tory that is very vibrant and very alive in a lot of the third world 
countries, particularly Afghanistan, and I think would not leave a 
good legacy for America vis-a-vis our history with Afghanistan. 

If we are talking about arming militias, then I would warn of not 
repeating the same mistake that the United States did in the 
1980s with arming the militias, that led to a lot of the civil war 
in Afghanistan and a lot of the militias. 

So we should engage in reconciliation, distinguish who are the 
members we can engage with, the phases in which we can engage 
with, but dividing the country or arming militias I would say are 
things that should be out of the question for the viability of alter- 
natives, available alternatives for Afghanistan. 

Last but not least, and I will stop with this point, is I know that 
there are issues that are considered — women and minorities — that 
may be considered a soft issue. I also know the treatments of 
women in Afghanistan and minorities have been one of the reasons 
in which the United States claimed why it’s going to war with 
Afghanistan. We cannot abandon that. We cannot abandon that for 
U.S. credibility and leadership in the international community. 

Abandoning that does not mean simply the protection of women 
and minorities such as the Hazaras, the Uzbeks, and the Tajiks, 
but it’s their inclusion in the negotiating table in serious and real 
ways. They are the ones who are most impacted, first of all. They 
provide information that may not be provided by political elites in 
Afghanistan. And they are the ones who have the most interest in 
protecting whatever peace agreement there is for their own per- 
sonal security. 

I look at what’s happening to women in Afghanistan as not a 
women’s issue, as not some marginal issue that happens to Muslim 
women. I look at it as actually an indicator for the direction of that 
country. The first acts of violence that the Taliban have committed 
were against women, and for years the international community 
tolerated it. We all said it’s Islam, it’s Taliban, it’s their culture. 
Eventually that violence went to all Afghan men and children and 
women, and eventually I would argue it came and hit the United 
States itself and it impacted the whole international political 
arena. 

We need to see women, what happens to women, the violence 
that happens and the treatment of women, as an indicator for the 
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direction of the society, as a bellwether that tells us much more 
about national security than we may have considered in the past. 

Last but not least — and I am originally from Iraq, so I have a 
lot of the Iraq background in here — at the end of the day, the leg- 
acy is not a military one, it’s a civilian one. Whatever solution has 
to be presented at the table must be impacted by the civilian popu- 
lation and felt and seen very immediate. This is yet to happen in 
Afghanistan. There is far more discussion and resource allocations 
focused on military solutions, far less on the civilian solutions. 
Unless we win the hearts and minds of the civilian population, 
both in their inclusion in the discussions and the reconciliation as 
well as in the investment in them in more serious ways than it has 
been, I don’t see how we can have a viable alternative for peace 
and stability in Afghanistan. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Salbi follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Zainab Salbi, Founder and CEO, Women for Women 
International, Washington, DC 

First of all I’d like to extend my deepest thanks to Chairman Kerry and Ranking 
Member Lugar for the opportunity to provide testimony on the critical issue with 
which the committee concerns itself today. The title of today’s hearing, “Perspectives 
on Reconciliation Options in Afghanistan,” reminds us that we are here together to 
explore all options. Some of these options may be from voices in Afghanistan who 
may not have been heard, and whose views may shed light on viable alternatives 
for Afghanistan that may not have been considered in the past. 

It has been my experience that women, civilians at the grassroots level, and those 
who are the most politically and economically excluded are impacted the most di- 
rectly by the consequences of high-level policies and are therefore the ones who 
present viable and tangible propositions for sustainable solutions. I hope that I 
manage to represent these voices with the most accuracy and integrity for the ut- 
most benefit of this discussion. 

So, what are the options for reconciliation in today’s Afghanistan? America con- 
siders this question at a time when it has incurred great expense in terms of human 
and financial resources. It is looking for an exit strategy; the question is what com- 
promises we have to make as we leave. So as we consider Afghanistan’s reconcili- 
ation options we also consider this in the context of the impending American depar- 
ture from Afghanistan. 

Of course we do not want to make any compromises for America’s security, so we 
will not allow the Taliban to come back with al-Qaeda to Afghanistan. But that is 
about the only national security concern we have identified to date. No one is dis- 
cussing how to protect the rights of the minorities or women, because that is not 
a major security concern for the major powers. Now that is not inevitable — it doesn’t 
have to be. Women’s rights are indicators for the direction of the society. Violation, 
extremism is often first visible when it is directed against women. The Taliban 
started their oppression and violence with women, but we didn’t intervene until 
their violence manifested itself on our soil September 11 of 2001. 

Hence we cannot afford to compromise on women’s rights in Afghanistan. We 
need to see what is happening to women as not a marginal issue but as a national 
issue that is telling about the direction for the society, as an indicator of our success 
or failure to achieve stability in a country and a region of great strategic impor- 
tance. Women’s rights in Afghanistan is an issue of national security. Perhaps not 
in the short term, but it is definitely in the long run, as we saw that September 
morning almost 9 years ago. 

Bearing this in mind, I invite you to consider the importance of the perspective 
of grassroots people — women, ethnic minorities, the poor — as we debate the issue of 
reconciliation today. We know the importance of the people’s perspective: America’s 
Founding Fathers established this country with the words “We the people.” I’d like 
to use my time here today to bring you the perspective of the Afghan people, the 
“real” Afghans, like my colleague Sweeta Noori and the more than 23,000 Afghan 
women I have worked with since 2002. Today I bring you their recommendations, 
based on decades of lived experience witnessing the coming and going of a number 
of political leaders and foreign powers these many years, based on the survival of 
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the violence and instability associated with decades of war. The Afghan people have 
managed to preserve the hope of Afghanistan’s future, and it is to them that I en- 
courage you to look as you determine the best course for their country and our own. 

The guiding question that should frame our discussion on the issue of reconcili- 
ation is one that is as yet unanswered: “With whom are we reconciling?” This is 
a point that has yet to be defined in any meaningful way. The Karzai government 
has euphemized the Taliban as “angry brothers” who must agree to renounce vio- 
lence, uphold the constitution and renounce al-Qaeda in order to participate in rec- 
onciliation. Here in Washington, the United States Government uses the term 
“Taliban,” but this is an opaque and misunderstood generalization, one that lumps 
together as one many distinct groups that each have associated nuances and chal- 
lenges for reconciliation. Allow me to elaborate on some of the complexities within 
this group called Taliban: 

1. First, there are the followers of Jalaludin Haqani. These are the hardliners, 
fundamentalist Taliban, who are purely tribal in identity and associated with the 
ISI in Pakistan. They have killed members of the government, as well as thousands 
of people from other tribes. Haqani is a war criminal who uses Islam to fight the 
Government of Afghanistan, the United States and NATO. He is not only dan- 
gerous — he’s, to use a word Ambassador Holbrooke has used, an “irreconcilable.” If 
reconciliation were offered to this faction, the other tribes — principally the Uzbeks 
and the Tajiks of the North — would remember his brutality would revolt. Recon- 
ciling with this level of criminal no matter what pledge might be made to uphold 
the constitution or renounce violence — would spell tribal war in Afghanistan. 

2. Second, there are the followers of Mullah Omar. There are two camps in this 
group: the moderate Taliban with no relation to al-Qaeda, Afghans who are for the 
most part willing to accept women’s rights, democratic governance, and abide by es- 
tablished preconditions. All they require to make this transition is the guarantee 
of job and the safety to live their lives. Also within this group there are the fun- 
damentalists who do have links to al-Qaeda. These are also irreconcilables. 

3. Finally you have the followers of Gulbadin Hekmatyar. He is incredibly power- 
ful, and a number of people from his party have posts in the Karzai government, 
all the way up to the level of minister. Hekmatyar is only interested in one thing: 
power. Within this camp, there are some who want power enough to accept democ- 
racy, human rights, and other preconditions so long as they exist in an Islamic gov- 
ernment. But then there are others within his party who would be considered fun- 
damentalists and who would not accept these conditions, who are irreconcilables. 

What lesson should we take away from these three distinct sides of a complex 
triangle of Taliban? That we should disabuse ourselves of the notion that there is 
one Taliban, and hence move forward very carefully. As within any group, there are 
moderates and there are fundamentalists. Within the Taliban, there are indeed 
some people who are fed up with fighting, and all they want is the guarantee that 
in a new government they will be able to live their lives peacefully, able to enjoy 
having a job and security. If the Afghan Government, the U.S. Government, or 
NATO can provide this, they will reconcile. There have already been talks with 
these Taliban, but these talks are stalled because no one — not the Afghan Govern- 
ment, nor the U.S., nor NATO — could give them this guarantee. 

On the other end of the spectrum, fundamentalists are fighting for an idea, not 
for any strategic or economic reason. They will keep fighting for that idea forever 
if they must. They will not accept preconditions. We have made much in the U.S., 
last month, of Afghanistan becoming the longest war in American history, sur- 
passing Vietnam. Military leaders as high as General Petraeus have said there is 
not a military solution in Afghanistan. For these fighters, this is true, because there 
is no war that is long enough to outlast an idea. 

Because of this, the talks must happen. All wars end in talks. Not having rec- 
onciliation discussions is regarded by some as an option. But I do not see that as 
an option, because without talks this war will never end. 

I must admit, it is not easy for me as a women’s rights advocate to recommend 
that reconciliation talks must take place. The Taliban were and still are notorious 
for extreme mistreatment of women in all areas they have touched, from public 
beatings to the imprisonment in the home to the fear of going to work, to school, 
and to move about without a male escort to the public executions for crimes of 
“honor.” The human rights violations of women and other ethnic minorities such as 
the Uzbeks, the Hazaras, the Tajiks — who faced similar mistreatment to that of 
women — is inexcusable, unforgettable, and should never be tolerated. I think we all 
recall the great sadness with which the world watched the Taliban explode the sixth 
century Buddhas in the Hazara community for being un-Islamic. This hatred of the 
“other” extended arbitrarily to numerous groups. There were killings just for being 
the wrong tribe. 
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The question is how one can reconcile between severe oppression imposed on eth- 
nic minorities and women in Afghanistan and between the need to take all steps 
possible to end the war and create peace and stability in the country. Thus the how 
we do this becomes equally relevant and important as what we need to do for rec- 
onciliation in Afghanistan. 

I propose an arrangement that honors those ideals while framing them in a con- 
text of our shared reality of loss, oppression, and exclusion, using that common ex- 
perience to sketch a common future where these crimes never take place again. This 
is the common experience of real Afghans, and it must be strongly represented at 
any negotiating table that takes up the task of determining the future of Afghani- 
stan. No solution will be accepted and embraced by the larger society if it repeats 
the same power structures and the same players that led to the destructions and 
oppression of the country. Thus, we must ensure societal acceptance of the process 
that transcends beyond the political elite of Kabul and into the rest of the country. 
We must craft a participatory approach that has the buy-in of those at the grass- 
roots level (for, after all, it is people at the grassroots who will be the critical group 
in upholding any agreement, informing on its violations and will be most impacted 
by its consequences). Let us ensure that these peace negotiations are truly rep- 
resentative talks that include all members of the society, and not the same old 
power structure. 

Full and meaningful inclusion of women in this process is one proven method of 
achieving this kind of representative dialogue that adequately reflects the concerns 
of the country’s citizens. Women have insight on the practical implications of high- 
level policies and negotiations. They know the intricate patchwork that is the daily 
lives of communities at the grassroots level in ways that may not be reflected when 
only talking with political elite. The richness of their perspective has a definite im- 
pact on the content of negotiation and the nature of any agreement. For instance, 
a 2009 survey Women for Women International conducted in Afghanistan found 
that survey respondents considered that political instability and incompetence of 
politicians were the biggest political problems they faced at both the national and 
local levels, followed by corruption. Taliban presence was third in order of impor- 
tance. This finding points to not only women’s interest in negotiating peace with all 
Afghans, including Taliban, but also reflects popular distrust of processes that are 
purely managed by the government. 

Records from the peace negotiations experience of other countries also shows that 
that when women are more included in peace negotiation and peace maintenance, 
there is a higher chance of those agreements having real impact. Women must be 
included at the negotiating table in no less than 30 percent representation, following 
U.N. Security Council Resolution 1325 on Women, Peace and Security. This is a 
chance for the U.S. to take the lead in creating model negotiations that are rep- 
resentative, inclusive, and address the role of women in contributing to and uphold- 
ing peace negotiations for lasting impact. 

Similarly, ethnic minorities such as the Uzbeks, Tajiks, and Hazaras must also 
be represented. Their contributions to the discussion and buy-in to the results are 
critical for the longevity of whatever peace is agreed. Their voices also bring a bal- 
ance of power and other elements to the discussion that can not be insured in talks 
that are exclusively Taliban-Afghan Government. 

Changing the dynamics of negotiation with the inclusion of women and ethnic mi- 
norities can give an upper hand to the U.S. and Afghan Government in ensuring 
accountability, credibility, and sustainability of whatever agreement is ultimately 
negotiated. It is time that these perspectives be taken in serious consideration, be- 
yond symbolic representation of women’s voices and into real, equal, and respected 
representation that reflects the importance of their role vis-a-vis keeping hope and 
building prosperity and sustainable solutions in Afghan Society. 

It is apparent that reconciliation will proceed, with or without the United States. 
What is key is that the U.S. play a leadership role in ensuring that the process is 
representative, constructive, and that it operates effectively, within clearly defined 
parameters or “redlines,” without sacrificing our American ideals of democracy, 
human rights, rule of law, justice and equality for all. 

How do we do this? The U.S. can support reconciliation, but it must do so the 
right way. And the right way requires a great deal of prudence and courage. The 
U.S. must enter into this debate with its sense of history and commitment to its 
core values close at hand. It must draw clear redlines around the scenarios in which 
it will support reconciliation, and be prepared to back them up with clear con- 
sequences if those boundaries are crossed. 

I invite you to envision the following scenarios: 
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1. Clear boundaries are not defined around who is eligible for reconciliation, which 
leads to false reconciliation with the “irreconcilables.” This is the scenario in which 
hardliners like Haqani are brought into government, which as I explored earlier 
would result in civil war. Afghanistan is a decentralized country where people out- 
side the capital have seen that the government cannot protect them and have hence 
turned to local tribes for protection. In this scenario, the central government would 
be incapacitated by infighting between representatives of warring tribes. Without 
sounding too alarmist, I warn you that this option could lead to tribal war. At last 
week’s Kabul Conference, Karzai proposed empowering local militias. Please don’t 
misunderstand — “local militias” are “tribal” militias. Empowering local militias is 
empowering opposing tribes that already do not get along and now have an elevated 
means of disagreeing — through more violence. As students of history, we remember 
that this was tried once in Afghanistan, with the decision to empower the Dostum 
militia under the Najib government, 20 years ago. Najib empowered this militia and 
it ultimately used its new power to wage war against him. Empowering local militas 
means civil war. 

It is important to recognize that if there had been a vetting process to answer 
that important question of “with whom shall we reconcile?” — if there had been 
women and many tribes at the table, they would have been able to distinguish be- 
tween the reconcilable and the irreconcilables. But without appropriate vetting, 
without a clear understanding of our answer to our guiding question, it does not 
work. 

Bottom line: The U.S. leaves, blanket reconciliation with no relevant vetting 
mechanism causes Afghanistan to descend into tribal war, and the country remains 
a regional and international security threat. Whatever the outcome of this peace 
reconciliation, it’s sure not to be peace. 

2. A second option that has been increasingly discussed in the media and even 
in some influential political circles in Washington is the approach of “de facto sepa- 
ration” — that is, forgoing reconciliation and essentially ceding the south to the 
Taliban and concentrating U.S. efforts at promoting peace and development in the 
North, dividing Afghanistan into two. From the Afghan perspective, this is not an 
option, as the society is not as neatly laid out as this scenario would have it. In 
the North there are some Pashtuns, in addition to the Tajiks and Uzbeks. In the 
south there are some Tajiks and Uzbeks, in addition to the Pashtuns. Afghanistan 
is a multiethnic society and attempting to divide it into two perfectly separate parts 
is impossible. This would only spark infighting within each of the parts, leaving nei- 
ther part happy nor stable, not to mention what would happen to human rights of 
minorities like women and ethnic minorities. 

Bottom line: The U.S. makes things worse than they were to begin with. In an 
attempt to salvage the North by sacrificing the South the U.S. will lose both, with 
strong potential for civil war. 

3. Bring the moderates to the table through an appropriate vetting mechanism, 
but without effective enforcement of the redlines. This is an improvement, which 
doesn’t immediately ignite revolt, but it is still insufficient. With relevant pre- 
conditions for participation there is the opportunity for constructive talks, but it is 
important to note that these preconditions are insufficient in their current form: “re- 
nounce violence, renounce al-Qaeda, embrace the constitution” is not enough. We’ve 
seen the standing government trample the principles enshrined in the constitution; 
what reassurance do we have that the insurgents wouldn’t do the same? For in- 
stance: 

a. In February, national police were complicit in the public beating of two women. 

b. Not 1 month ago, a provincial governor publicly slaughtered a member of the 
national police. 

c. Last year, Karzai himself shunned the constitution when he signed into law a 
measure severely curtailing the rights of women of the Shia minority, prompting 
outcry at home and internationally. 

All three cases indicate the level of seriousness with which members of the cur- 
rent government consider the tenets of the constitution. This is not democracy, its 
thuggery. It is the same sort of behavior for which we malign the Taliban. Given 
this apparent disrespect for the constitution, what assurances do we have that 
promises to renounce al-Qaeda would be given any more credence? 

It is apparent that not only must our preconditions for reconciliation be expanded 
to include explicit language about the values we hold most dearand Secretary Clin- 
ton’s remarks at the Kabul Conference last week gave an excellent indication that 
women’s rights are among them — but additionally, it is clear that we must go one 
step further: we must back them up by t3dng our preconditions to firm enforcement 
mechanisms that we are prepared to exercise. 
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Bottom line: The U.S. leaves without ensuring appropriate enforcement mecha- 
nisms of its stated preconditions and only a cosmetic peace is achieved in the face 
of an established political culture of impunity for broken promises where the values 
of democracy and justice and the principles enshrined in the constitution are con- 
cerned. A corrupt regime presides over a population who has little faith in it, laying 
the foundation for future unrest. 

4. The fourth scenario is the only viable option. In it, the U.S. supports reconcili- 
ation, but only through a clearly defined vetting process that is conducted by a rep- 
resentative sample of the Afghan population, according to established parameters 
around who is and is not eligible for reconciliation (these should eliminate from can- 
didacy war criminals and individuals with a history of human and women’s rights 
abuses, and all participants should explicitly pledge to uphold the rights of women, 
minorities, and all Afghans to enjoy social, economic, and political participation), 
tied to real enforcement mechanisms that will hold these pledges to account. This 
means setting a tone of gravity when drawing redlines by vowing, for example, to 
withdraw assistance if they are crossed. If the Afghan Government starts prohib- 
iting girls from going to school or women from running for office; if rule of law is 
sacrificed for thug-style enforcement; if individuals are harassed or killed for being 
a minority, then the U.S. needs to be prepared to reinforce its standards with real 
consequences. Additionally, the U.S. must bear in mind the considerable challenges 
associated with this option — it will require considerable enforcement on the ground 
as well. In its current state, Afghanistan does not have the capacity to enforce these 
preconditions. The justice sector not only lacks the capacity to process the numerous 
human rights abuses and other legal infractions that exist, it is also considered the 
most corrupt by Afghans. There are few female lawyers, and the ones that do exist 
are threatened or attacked for doing their jobs. Given this ground zero of the justice 
sector, holding Afghanistan to stated standards is going to require America to help 
build the domestic capacity to carry them out. This is neither an easy nor a quick 
task, but it is essential to the success of reconciliation efforts. 

This is a discussion of U.S. national interest and practical and moral leadership 
in Afghanistan today and in the future. This is about the creation of a U.S. legacy 
that changes the patterns of past experience in Afghanistan. We need not abandon 
women in thinking there are only two options: either Taliban or Wahhabi sufi ac- 
tion. We must consider as a real possibility that there is a third option available 
to Afghanistan, one that honors Muslim perspectives and that is consistent with 
Afghan culture, history, and religion. And this is where we can use to our advantage 
those Muslim-majority countries that have been allied with the U.S., whose inter- 
pretation of Islam and politics are consistent with international human rights 
standards. 

If we must cut a deal with Pakistan, and we may have to, what we have to make 
it clear that Afghan women cannot bave lesser rights than women in Pakistan. 
Pakistan may be given no leeway to getting away with promoting a regime that 
would perform human rights and women’s rights violations of the sort that it would 
not be tolerated in Pakistan itself. 

Second, the U.S. should consider working with other more moderate Muslim- 
majority countries than Pakistan, such as Turkey. Turkey is already building 
schools and contributing in troops in Afghanistan. Turkey provides a much better 
model for an Islamic solution for Afghanistan rather than does Pakistan. Turkish 
leadership would be critical in forming a coalition of Muslim-majority countries 
(such as Malaysia and Indonesia) to provide a solution for Afghanistan where pro- 
tection of women and minorities is enshrined. 

In sum, this is an issue about the American legacy in a region of geopolitical and 
strategic importance. It is about honoring the American ideals of justice, equality, 
democracy, and freedom, in a land where the institutions that would uphold these 
ideals are fledgling and under severe attack. It is about showing Americans, 
Afghans and the world what 9 years of war, of tremendous loss of life for Afghans 
and for American troops, of incredible expense, was intended to accomplish: the cre- 
ation of a state that can and does honor and protect the rights of liberty and justice 
by the people and for the people. This can be achieved through a careful reconcili- 
ation process in which we are clear about our goals and our redlines, and where 
we look to leadership of internationally agreed human rights standards and model 
Muslim-majority countries to achieve an inclusive and sustainable peace that will 
be palatable to the people it most concerns: Afghans themselves. Let us not lose 
sight of that now. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Kilcullen. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. DAVID KILCULLEN, NONRESIDENT SEN- 
IOR FELLOW, CENTER FOR A NEW AMERICAN SECURITY, 

WASHINGTON, DC 

Dr. Kilcullen. Mr. Chairman, Senator Lugar, members of the 
committee, thank you for having me today to talk to you. 

I’d like to back off a little bit from the detail of Afghanistan to 
start with, and then come back to the issue of Afghanistan from 
the standpoint of what the broader historical record of counter- 
insurgency tells us about how negotiations normally play out. 
There have been approximately 385 examples of insurgencies and 
civil wars since the end of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815. So that 
gives us a fairly substantial body of data to look at and to under- 
stand what the general patterns are. 

I was personally involved in seven of those campaigns, including 
the war in Iraq, where I served under Ambassador Crocker’s lead- 
ership in his embassy, and I just want to take a minute to ac- 
knowledge the outstanding leadership of both him and General 
Petraeus in Iraq in a situation that was in some ways rather simi- 
lar to the situation in Afghanistan. 

If you look at that big body of data — and the 385 examples are 
about 83 percent of total conflicts worldwide since the start of the 
19th century — what you find is that the government usually wins 
in a counterinsurgency environment. In about 80 percent of cases, 
the insurgents lose and the government succeeds. 

But if you look at the examples where the government wins, 
there are usually two factors present. First, the government is 
fighting in its own country; and second, it is willing to negotiate. 
And if you are fighting in your own country and you’re willing to 
make a serious effort to negotiate on the underlying political fac- 
tors that drive the insurgency, then you have an extremely good 
chance of success, around 80 percent. 

If you’re fighting in somebody else’s country and you are not will- 
ing to negotiate, your chance of success is somewhere around 20 
percent. I’m not saying that’s how it will be in Afghanistan. I’m 
just saying that’s what the data tends to suggest as the most prob- 
able outcome. 

Since we’re not fighting in our own country, the closest thing we 
can have to substitute for that is a viable local partner in the 
Afghan Government. So without a partner, without a negotiation 
plan, we don’t have a very good chance of success. If we just nego- 
tiate but we don’t have a viable partner, we also don’t have a par- 
ticularly good chance of success. We need both. 

There are normally two patterns in which the negotiation process 
plays out at the end of an insurgency. The first one we may call 
the Good Friday model, after the Good Friday Accords which ended 
the war in Northern Ireland. The basic outline of that kind of nego- 
tiated solution is that the insurgent agrees to put the weapon down 
and rejoin the peaceful political process and no longer engage in 
violence, in return for a seat at the negotiating table and a role in 
that political process. So in the Good Friday Accords the IRA 
agreed to put their weapons out of reach, refrain from any future 
violence, and in return received a lot of recognition of their political 
leadership and seats at the table and literally in Parliament as 
part of that result. 
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That is one of the examples or one of the typical models. The 
other typical model is where a negotiation process results in a split 
in the enemy, where the government offers something to the insur- 
gency which only some insurgents are willing to accept and others 
are not, and it results in a breakup of unity amongst the insur- 
gents, which is probably a good result from the government’s 
standpoint. 

Again, there’s an Irish example of this in 1920, when the British 
finished their war against the Irish and offered a solution which 
some members of the IRA accepted and others did not, and this re- 
sulted in the Irish civil war. 

So there’s nothing necessarily wrong with negotiating. The his- 
torical record makes it pretty clear that that’s how you win these 
things. But you have to know what you’re doing, what kind of solu- 
tion are you looking for. Are you in the early stages of just trying 
to hive off small, perhaps less committed, elements from the en- 
emy’s group, or are you in the final stages of seeking some kind 
of grand bargain? 

Most importantly, you must be negotiating from a position of 
strength. I want to echo what Ambassador Crocker said, that if we 
are not in a military position of strength, where the Taliban believe 
that they have more to gain from talking to us than from con- 
tinuing to fight, it’s very unlikely that we’re going to get a solution 
that lasts. 

But a position of strength isn’t just a military position of 
strength. The corruption, the criminality, bad governance, bad be- 
havior by Afghan Government officials also weakens our position, 
because we’re asking people to make a deal with our local partner 
as well as with us. So anticorruption and reform to governance, 
human rights, the behavior of local officials, the court system, all 
those issues that may not necessarily seem to be directly related 
to reconciliation are actually critical in terms of getting ourselves 
into a strong position. 

I’d like to allow plenty of time for commentary by members of the 
committee, but let me just finish with a couple of observations 
about the current situation. Many of you probably know Amrullah 
Saleh, the former head of the Afghan Intelligence Service. He and 
I were having a conversation about 2 years ago in Kabul during the 
time when two British officials were expelled for negotiating with 
the Taliban. Amrullah said to me: If you negotiate with the Taliban 
without us in the room, you reduce the Afghan Government to the 
level of a faction, and we can’t tolerate that. I think the point that 
he was making is the Afghan Government needs to be part of any 
negotiation. 

He also said to me last year: If you leave, we will keep fighting. 
I think in that conversation he was talking from the standpoint of 
Ahmad Shah Mahsoud former deputy head of intelligence, a signifi- 
cant Tajik leader, and a very important member of the Northern 
Alliance. 

I want to echo what you said, Mr. Chairman, about the need to 
not forget the Northern Alliance in this negotiation process. If in- 
deed we do get to the point where we’re ready to make some kind 
of deal with the Pashtun Taliban, you can expect the Northern Alli- 
ance to get extremely uncomfortable and nervous about that proc- 
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ess. In fact, the way this campaign goes south, if it does, is not that 
the Taliban marches on Kabul and captures the capital city; it’s 
that the Northern Alliance decides to go back to fighting the 
Taliban and we end up in a civil war, north-south ethnic civil war, 
which looks a lot like Iraq in 2006. I think that’s the real concern 
here, that we need to ensure the Taliban are not the only people 
that are part of any future solution, but that also the ethnic 
groups, the Northern Alliance, the Parliament, the other major 
players, are part of that negotiation process. 

I also want to echo what Ms. Zainab said about the importance 
of regional actors. I would include Iran in this process. It’s uncom- 
fortable and unpleasant to think about it, but if you talk to 
Afghans most of them will tell you that the Iranians have an 
extremely significant influence in a lot of the insurgency that’s 
happening in the western part of the country, and I think it’s al- 
most a Gordian knot problem that we need to look at the Iranian 
role in both Iraq and Afghanistan before we can come to a solution 
here. 

The other really important player in my view is the Chinese, who 
are already playing quite a positive role with the Pakistanis be- 
cause of their extremely strong economic interest in the stability of 
Pakistan. I think that we do have significant common interests 
with the Chinese in this respect. 

I would also agree that we should not be negotiating with the 
Haqqani network, although perhaps for a slightly different reason. 
I don’t disagree that the human rights record of the Haqqani net- 
work is terrible, but I also think that they’re not acting on their 
own initiative. If you negotiate with the organ grinder’s monkey, 
you may as well negotiate with the organ grinder himself, and in 
the case of the Haqqani network I think there’s someone who 
stands behind those people that needs to be involved in any nego- 
tiation. 

A final, sort of cultural point, and I know many of you have been 
to Afghanistan, but Afghans have frequently said to me: We don’t 
stop fighting when we start talking; we talk and fight at the same 
time. The Afghan way of war accommodates talking and fighting 
simultaneously. It’s very, very common for Afghan community 
elders to call the Taliban at night after a big firefight and say: Hey, 
we kicked your ass today, or let’s talk tomorrow. 

That combination of talking and fighting is in fact normal. It’s 
not how we do business. We fight, then we stop fighting, then we 
start talking. They do both at the same time, and I think we need 
to get our heads around the idea that fighting and talking are not 
necessarily opposites in the Afghan way of war. 

So to summarize and defer to your questions, I think we do need 
to negotiate. There’s nothing wrong with that. But we need to get 
ourselves in a position of strength both in governance terms and 
military terms before that becomes likely to result in a sustainable 
outcome. And we need to take into account the realities of the Af- 
ghan way of war in that process. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Kilcullen follows:] 
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Prepahed Statement of Dr. David J. Kilcullen, Nonresident Senior Fellow, 
Center for a New American Security, Washington, DC 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Lugar, members of the committee, thank you for the op- 
portunity to speak to you today on the situation in Afghanistan. 

I would like to make a brief opening comment about three issues: the campaign 
in context, the current state of the campaign, and some new developments of rel- 
evance to the committee’s consideration today. 

THE AFGHAN CAMPAIGN IN CONTEXT 

The first thing to realize about Afghanistan, in the context of counterinsurgency, 
is that it isn’t one. To be sure, an insurgency is one component of our problem in 
Afghanistan today, and therefore a counterinsurgency response is one necessary 
component of our effort there. But the effort is much broader than counterinsur- 
gency. In my opinion it is best understood as a stability operation: the insurgents 
matter primarily because they destabilize Afghanistan, and they are only one of sev- 
eral things that destabilize the country. Bad behavior by government officials, cor- 
ruption and abuse by officials and by local power brokers as well as within the 
international aid effort, deliberate destabilization by Afghanistan’s neighbors, and 
a thriving illicit drug trade are also critically important destabilizing factors. 
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If the Taliban were to disappear tomorrow, and these other issues were not ad- 
dressed, then a new Taliban would emerge within months to take the place of the 
old, as the underl 3 dng drivers of conflict — corruption, abuse and foreign destabiliza- 
tion — would not have been addressed. This, in fact, has actually happened twice al- 
ready in Afghanistan. The international community defeated the Taliban in 2001 
and again in 2003-04 only to see the movement reinvigorate and spread once again. 
In my judgment, what is driving the conflict is a cycle of instability, which we could 
summarize as follows: 

Afghanistan is experiencing a cycle of increasing instability and violence, with 
four key drivers: 

(1) Corruption and criminality in the government, societal elites and the 
international assistance effort, which enables and encourages; 

(2) Bad behavior by government officials and power brokers, which in turn 
creates; 

(3) Popular rage and disillusionment, which empowers the insurgency; 

(4) The war against the insurgents creates opportunities and incentives for 
corruption and criminality, driving the cycle onward. 

Because this is a cycle, each element in the problem must be addressed 
concurrenty, not in sequence. This implies that extremely strenuous efforts at gov- 
ernment reform, countering corruption and improving accountability are, or should 
be, key components of the campaign, alongside efforts to counter the insurgency. 
The problem is not the insurgents alone, it is the instability they create, along with 
the other drivers of instability. We need to address that instability directly, if we 
ever hope to make the country stable enough so that we can leave without thereby 
destabilizing the broader region. 
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STATE OF THE CAMPAIGN 

We are currently experiencing four major problems in Afghanistan, most of which 
are well-known and of long standing. 

At the political level, our most critical problem is the credibility, viability, and le- 
gitimacy of the Afghan Government. In this form of warfare you are only as good 
as the government you are supporting, and this is a government which lacks credi- 
bility in the eyes of many Afghans, lacks legitimacy in the eyes of many in the inter- 
national community, and therefore needs extremely substantial reform if it is to be 
a viable partner. 

At the strategic level, the critical problem is the timeline — the anticipated July 
2011 deadline to begin handing over control for security to the Afghan Government. 
This deadline makes every other problem a crisis, it prompts the Afghan population 
to sit on the fence because they believe we are leaving and they fear being targeted 
by the Taliban once we leave, it undermines confidence on the part of the Karzai 
government and so encourages disunity and the seeking of peace terms with the 
Talihan, it creates a fear of abandonment on the part of the Northern Alliance com- 
manders which may encourage thoughts of civil war or secession, it encourages us 
to continue seeking short-term, quick-fix solutions, and it is deeply damaging to eco- 
nomic confidence. 

At the operational level, the key problem is the continuing active safe haven in 
Pakistan for the Afghan Taliban. Unless this safe haven begins to be seriously ad- 
dressed, the Taliban can survive tactical defeat in Afghanistan, retreat to their safe 
haven and await a favorable opportunity to return to the fight once we leave. At 
the tactical level, the key problem remains lack of resources: the lack of sufficient 
troop numbers (especially Afghan troop numbers) to provide permanent security 
presence to the bulk of the population, the lack of good-quality police, the lack of 
local civilian officials who are both competent and locally legitimate, lack of certain 
key military enablers and civilian specialists. 

All these problems must be addressed as a matter of extreme urgency if we wish 
to turn the campaign around. All these problems, with the exception of the timeline, 
are longstanding issues in the campaign. And all these problems will require con- 
gressional leadership of a very high order. 

RELEVANT NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

I would like to conclude by drawing the committee’s attention to certain new de- 
velopments that may influence your deliberations. 

First, at last week’s Kabul conference, there was significant discussion of a 2014 
timeline for the Afghan Government to assume complete security responsibility. I 
believe this is a positive development as it extends the timeline into somewhat more 
realistic territory — but the damage to Afghan public confidence created by last 
year’s announcement of the July 2011 deadline will remain unless specifically ad- 
dressed. 

Second, the District Stabilization Framework now being pursued by USAID and 
the U.S. military represents a significant development — focusing on stability in its 
own right, at the local level, and appl3dng a concerted effort to target sources of in- 
stability. 

Third, the committee should note that the Afghan parliamentary elections are 
currently scheduled for 18 September 2010, with approximately 2,500 candidates 
running (roughly 405 of them women). Candidates are already experiencing intimi- 
dation and targeted killing from the Taliban, and from corrupt power brokers — this 
is an important inflection point in the campaign, especially in the light of last year’s 
disputed Presidential elections, and thus getting it right is extremely important. 
This will require resources and strong pressure for accountability and security. 

Fourth, although civilian casualties remain a very troubling aspect of any counter- 
insurgency campaign, the committee should note that significant progress was made 
in some aspects of tbis problem under General McChrystal’s leadership. In the 12 
months to June 2010, 94 Afghan civilians were killed in coalition airstrikes, com- 
pared to 226 in the preceding 12 months. Several thousand innocent civilians were 
killed by the Taliban in the same period. 

Finally, the committee may wish to consider the issue of negotiations with certain 
key leadership elements of the insurgency. There is nothing necessarily wrong with 
talking to the enemy as such — most successful counterinsurgencies end in a nego- 
tiated solution, after all — but it is critically important that we talk from a position 
of strength, and I do not believe we are in such a position of strength, ^ven the 
problems in the campaign that I already outlined. A focus on reconciliation/re- 
integration at the local level, as distinct from a “grand bargain” with Taliban leader- 
ship, is more appropriate at this stage. 
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CONCLUSION 

Thank you, again, for the opportunity to comment on this complex and vexing set 
of issues. I wish you well in your deliberations, and am happy to discuss any aspect 
of my testimony in more detail as needed. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Thank you, all of you, for 
your interesting testimony. 

Dr. Kilcullen, do you want to say more about the organ grinder 
behind the Haqqani? 

Dr. Kilcullen. In an open session, Mr. Chairman, I think we 
should probably just say that they’re not necessarily acting on their 
own behalf and that we’ve seen considerable collusion between 
them and, I wouldn’t say the Pakistani state, but elements within 
some parts of the national security establishment in Pakistan. I 
would obviously defer to Ambassador Crocker on this because he 
was the Ambassador to Islamabad. But I do think that it’s impor- 
tant for us to consider that not all insurgent groups in Afghanistan 
are necessarily acting on their own behalf and not necessarily in 
a position to negotiate a solution. 

The Chairman. I agree with that, and it is part of the complica- 
tion. But what is it that you think — both you and Ambassador 
Crocker have focused on this issue of strength, that you’ve got to 
have some capacity. Leon Panetta, the Director of the CIA, in June 
of this year, just about a month ago actually, said, “We really have 
not seen any firm intelligence that there is real interest among the 
Taliban, the militant allies of al-Qaeda, al-Qaeda itself, the net- 
work of Jalaludin Haqqani, Pakistan-based Tariq-e-Taliban, TTP, 
other militant groups. We’ve seen no evidence that they are truly 
interested in reconciliation, where they would surrender their 
arms, where they would denounce al-Qaeda, where they would 
really try to become part of that society. We’ve seen no evidence of 
that and, very frankly, my view is that, with regards to reconcili- 
ation, unless they are convinced that the United States is going to 
win and that they’re going to be defeated, I think it’s very difficult 
to proceed with a reconciliation that’s going to be meaningful.” 

Could you both comment on that, or all of you? Ambassador 
Crocker. 

Ambassador Crocker. I think that tracks very closely with what 
Dr. Kilcullen and I just said, that certainly what we saw in Iraq, 
that there has to be a change in calculations on the part of an 
adversary, where he comes to the point that he does not believe 
that he is going to necessarily outlast us and prevail militarily. 

The Chairman. Do you agree with that. Dr. Kilcullen? 

Dr. Kilcullen. I would just add the issue of the timeline. 

The Chairman. I was about to ask you. So that comes to the big 
question, what does the timeline do to that? 

Ambassador Crocker. It’s a great question, Mr. Chairman. I 
think that the comments that have been made by senior adminis- 
tration officials made clear, at least to me as an outside observer, 
that the July 2011 does not mean that the United States is backing 
out of Afghanistan at full flank speed, that there is a lot of nuance 
and consideration that will be given. 

What I worry about is how our adversary is reading that 
timeline. I’m not in a position to evaluate that. But I am concerned 
that they simply see July 2011 as a date on a calendar, the point 
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that they have to hold out to, and then they’re OK. It’s why we re- 
sisted so strongly in 2007 setting any kind of timelines in Iraq. Yet 
in 2008 we were negotiating just that. As Dr. Kilcullen says, timing 
is everything, not just timelines. 

But I am worried about what the impact of this particular time 
line, however nuanced it may be in the American context, is on the 
adversary. 

The Chairman. Let me, if I can — I’m sorry, I didn’t mean to 

Dr. Kilcullen. Sir, I just wanted to say that I was in Afghani- 
stan a few days after the President’s speech last December. I spent 
considerable time talking to Afghans who are aligned with the 
Taliban, not actual members of the Taliban but people who are 
very sympathetic to the Taliban. Their impression I would say rein- 
forces what Ambassador Crocker just said. They believe that we 
had stated a date certain, that we were going to leave in the sum- 
mer of 2011, and they immediately went out and spoke to the pop- 
ulation and said: The Americans are leaving in 18 months, as it 
was then; what are you doing on the 19th month? Who are you 
backing, because we’ll still be there and they won’t be. 

I think we have to not only say that we’re going to broaden that 
time consideration to say that it’s going to be much more condi- 
tions-based; we also have to very clearly communicate that mes- 
sage to the Taliban and to the Afghan population, or it won’t sink 
in. I’m afraid that primarily the way we’re going to communicate 
to the Taliban is significant combat action. 

The Chairman. Well, I have to say that in the visits I’ve made 
to both places I found considerable feedback, kickback, pushback, 
on those very points. I’ll say more about that at another time, but 
I understand what you’re saying. 

So let’s come back then to this question of, accepting what you’ve 
just said, what is the best way in your judgment to be able to show 
the kind of strength that you think is necessary to turn this with- 
out getting sucked into an interminable set of military ops or an 
even deeper kind of commitment that you can’t get out of? Where’s 
the strength going to come from here? 

Could it come, conceivably, through a network of alliances not 
dissimilar to what Ms. Salbi was talking about, that if suddenly 
Pakistan were engaged in a different way, if you had Iran — and I 
know this may be apostasy to some people, but if Iran were sud- 
denly in a different dialogue, could you pressure things and change 
them without having to necessarily engage in strength through 
military operations? 

Ambassador Crocker. I think it is a complex process, Mr. Chair- 
man, that has to involve all of these things. But the sine qua non 
in my view is changing the calculus on the battlefield. That as I 
understand it is the point of the surge. We still don’t have the full 
surge contingent in place yet. This will take some time to play out. 
Obviously, General Petraeus is hard at work in figuring out how 
best to proceed in changing that calculus. 

At the same time, I think it makes a great deal of sense, building 
on the Kabul conference, to engage the region. The United Nations, 
I think, can be very helpful here through the Special Representa- 
tive of the Secretary General Stefan de Mistura, also a veteran of 
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Iraq, and who of course can talk to Iran in a way that we can’t. 
So I think that becomes part of it. 

Our ongoing dialogue with Pakistan, as you have said, is abso- 
lutely vital. General Kiyani has now been extended for an addi- 
tional 3 years. Admiral Mullen, General Petraeus, have developed 
a relationship with him. I think we’ve got to pursue that dynamic. 
And we have to do all of these things simultaneously. 

The Chairman. Dr. Kilcullen, as you answer it — and then I’ll 
turn to Senator Lugar — would you just comment on the absence of 
the Sons of Iraq that you had the opportunity to work with and the 
sectarian divide? There seems to be no similar capacity within 
Afghanistan, and how does that affect this ability to do what Am- 
bassador Crocker just said? 

Dr. Kilcullen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I do think it is possible to 
map out a very rough timeline. I agree with the Ambassador, I 
think the first thing we ought to do is to stop talking about 2011 
and start talking about 2014, which is the timeline that the Karzai 
government brought up last week in the conference. 

The second thing we need is a big tactical hit on the Taliban. We 
need to do some very significant damage to the Quetta Shura 
Taliban structure, the Haqqani network structure, and groups like 
HIG and some of the others that are wavering. We need to kill a 
lot of Taliban and we need to disrupt their organization. It’s un- 
pleasant, but it is just unavoidable. You have to do that kind of 
damage to a terrorist organization before it becomes willing to talk. 

Once they’ve been successfully set back on their heels, then we 
can make a bit of a push on local reintegration, which is not again 
talking to the leadership; it’s sucking away the weak elements of 
their coalition. Then they become exposed, weakened, they’ve suf- 
fered a lot of damage, and they’re ready to talk. So you’re essen- 
tially shaping them, as the military says, to be ready to conduct 
those operations. 

I think that’s a process that’s going to take us a very substantial 
amount of time, at least a couple of years. So I think we need to 
sort of — it’s good that we’re having this conversation now because 
we’re thinking ahead. We need to not necessarily rush to negotia- 
tion. We need to shape them before we can do that. 

In terms of the Sahawa, the Awakening in Anbar, we didn’t do 
that. The tribes did it. The Abu Mahals started it and it cascaded 
down through Anbar on their initiative, and it was the leadership 
of various key leaders, like Sheik Sattar of the Abu Rishawi and 
a variety of other tribal leaders, who got that thing off the ground. 

The Chairman. I tried hard to convince George Bush of that in 
2004, but it didn’t work. 

Dr. Kilcullen. I’m going to leave that one there, sir. 

But tribes in Iraq — I’m not sure we should be using the term 
“tribe” to describe both Pashtun tribes and Arab tribes. They are 
structured very differently. The difference is not that the Iraqis 
hated al-Qaeda and the Afghans don’t hate the Taliban. There’s 83 
Lashgars in Pakistan today already fighting the Pakistani Taliban. 
There’s a lot of individual groups fighting against the Taliban. The 
issue is taking that individual initiative and spreading it into a 
broader, cascading wave of development like we saw in Iraq. 
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I think that the basis for Afghan solidarity is usually the district 
rather than the tribe, and so a locality-based approach like we see 
in the village stabilization program is possible. I think we also need 
to recognize that a lot of the tribal elders in Afghanistan have been 
deliberately killed off by the Taliban over the past several years, 
so that it’s a weaker structure. 

Combined Action, which is one of the initiatives of ISAF right 
now, and the village stabilization program are probably the closest 
thing we have to the start of some kind of an Awakening. 

The Chairman. Senator Lugar, I apologize for going over a bit. 

Senator Lugar. Let me recapitulate my understanding of the tes- 
timony. It would appear that each of you are saying in a different 
way that we must negotiate, but negotiate from strength, which 
necessitates the presence of all the Afghan partners at the table, 
so there’s not a lack of representation as it pertains to the interests 
of the north or the south, Pashtun or Tajik or others. Additionally, 
Ms. Salbi points out the potential need for representatives of other 
countries, the neighbors, in these negotiations. And as you pointed 
out. Dr. Kilcullen, we must get used to the fact that this may be 
occurring even while we are fighting, that the tradition in Afghani- 
stan is not simply that everybody stops fighting when negotiations 
begin, but instead involves ongoing negotiations proceeding while 
fighting continues. And in that fighting, for the negotiation to be 
successful, we have to demonstrate strength. You’ve suggested. Dr. 
Kilcullen, that critical to this end, as bloody as it sounds, is that 
we kill a lot of Taliban, that there is a rather significant casualty 
toll, which is recognized by all the parties, including the Taliban 
and anybody else that we’re interested in negotiating with, and 
that such operations are proceeding while negotiations are going 
on. 

Now, let me just ask first of all, as a practical measure, how all 
the parties are pulled together. In other words, who invites all the 
parties to the table or insists that they come, because somebody 
probably needs to take the lead. This could be the United States. 
It could be the United States plus the Afghan Government. 

But whether everybody will respond to those calls and for what 
reason is a part of my question. How do we actually get the dif- 
ferent parties facing each other, granted that fighting is going on, 
strength is being exemplified, and people are still being killed 
while this is all proceeding? 

And in the event that the fighting is proceeding, we’ve talked 
about the surge that’s coming up in Kandahar and the fact we 
don’t want to impose too tight a timeline on that. In any event, the 
President is going to have an evaluation in December detailing 
what is occurring on the ground. But what if, somehow or other, 
despite our calculations, fighting begins somewhere else? We’re 
always surprised in these hearings to find out how diverse the 
provinces of Afghanistan are, and how many different tribes and 
loci of authority exist, with respect not only to just so-called war- 
lords, but the chieftains, as well. We assume there’s a north and 
a south and some basic coalitions, but then we find out that this 
is not exactly the entire case. The north and west have very diverse 
personalities, and they have different relationships historically 
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with Pakistan or maybe other neighbors, as has been suggested, 
with Iran. 

So I’m just simply curious. Let’s say we get all of this under way. 
Then it depends upon our killing enough Taliban to impress them 
enough that they are prepared, apparently, to finally stop fighting, 
although they won’t necessarily stop before the negotiations begin. 
Is this a reasonable outline? But then, if so, can anyone furnish an 
idea. Dr. Kilcullen or Ambassador Crocker, as to how we get the 
parties to the table under these circumstances? And is the killing 
of the Taliban consistent with some of the testimony that we hear, 
the better part of which suggests to the effectiveness of trying to 
chase the Taliban out, scare them, and come into the village and 
work to get some police trained there, liaise with some of the vil- 
lage elders, and then hope that they can manage. But then, unfor- 
tunately, after our efforts cease, the Taliban tend to creep back in. 

Where are the Taliban supposed to fight? Where do we find 
them? How do we get into this killing operation that leads to deci- 
sive military action, when the enemy appears to be all over the 
place and unwilling to fight us on any particular battleground that 
we find useful? 

Could you start with some comment, doctor? 

Dr. Kilcullen. Yes, sir. I think the military term that we’re 
looking for here is “counternetwork operations.” Within counter- 
insurgency, one of the components is security operations, which is 
the kind of village protection that you were talking about, and the 
police and all those sorts of things. That’s important. It goes on. It’s 
very important for making people feel safe and making them feel 
confident enough to support the process. 

What I’m talking about is a different component of the operation, 
and it is essentially to take apart the enemy’s network top to bot- 
tom with a fairly high tempo of a rolling series of intelligence and 
strike operations. People often look at what happened in Iraq in 
2007 and think that peace just broke out. It did not. A lot of people 
had to be removed from the streets one way or another, by negotia- 
tion, reconciliation, capture, or ultimately by being killed, before we 
could get to the point where most people were willing to reconcile. 

So I think that it’s important to understand that we’re talking 
about a relatively small number of people here. We’re talking about 
the critical facilitators, the operational planners, the bombmakers, 
the guys who run the suicide bombers, those kind of critical nodes 
in the network. I would argue — again, we’re in an open hearing, 
but this is happening now. We’re already doing it, but we need to 
potentially ramp that up and focus a lot of effort on the political 
outcome that we’re looking for. We’re not just doing this to disrupt 
the enemy. We’re doing it to get them to a position where they feel 
like the best solution is a negotiated solution. So it has to work 
hand in glove with an appropriate communications strategy to that 
same bunch of leaders. 

Again, if you want to we can talk about historical precedents. 
There’s a lot of examples of where this has worked and other exam- 
ples where it hasn’t. 

The only other point I would make is that talking while fighting 
not only is common to Afghans; it’s already happened several times 
in the Afghan war to date. The 2008 Mecca process which the 
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Afghan Government ran with the Talihan was exactly that, and 
there are negotiations happening in the Maldives as we speak. So 
it’s not unusual for people to do this. It’s a question of, as you said, 
who you want to have at the table. 

I want to defer to Ambassador Crocker, but also to Ms. Salbi 
about that, because of her idea about Turkey. 

Senator Lugar. Ambassador Crocker, how do we get them to the 
table? 

Ambassador Crocker. It’s an excellent question. Senator Lugar. 

I think the most important organizational aspect is on the 
Afghan Government side. For all I know, there may be something 
like this already in train, but I would envision an Afghan reconcili- 
ation committee that is carefully and broadly composed to ensure 
that minorities are represented, the Northern Alliance, and others, 
that serves as the central coordinating body for all contacts with 
insurgents or adversaries, and into which the United States and 
other outside players also feed and coordinate. 

Because at this stage I certainly would not suggest that it makes 
sense to imagine a large formal negotiating process. I think it’s a 
question of individual contacts, with a committee sorting out who 
is best positioned to make contact with whom, to what end, and 
serve as a repository for the information that’s gleaned. 

And while both Dr. Kilcullen and I have said it’s important to 
negotiate from a position of strength, I don’t at all mean to imply 
that we should not be having any contacts with Taliban, big “T”, 
little “t”, whatever. I’d like to assume we’re already doing that. 
This would be an informational phase. Who’s out there? What are 
their motivations? What are they seeking? How can they be dealt 
with one way or the other? 

So that’s the process I would conceive organizationally. This may 
be a process in which there is never a large peace conference, un- 
less it’s after the deal or deals are already made. I think, though, 
having an Afghan-based coordinating mechanism that broadly rep- 
resents the communities and political elements of Afghanistan is 
the central starting point. 

Senator Lugar. Who invites the women to come into the con- 
ference? 

Ambassador Crocker. Clearly, in I think a properly constructed 
committee, reconciliation committee, there would be substantial 
representation by Afghan women. 

Senator Salbi. May I? I want to take a stab at that. As in the 
military context, there can’t be a disconnection between the mili- 
tary and what the military does and what’s in the negotiations for 
the civilian population, because you can fight and kill as many 
Taliban as you can, but if they go back to the village and they are 
the ones who are talking with the villagers and they are the ones 
who are, whatever, dominating the village discussion, then we 
can’t — it’s not sustainable. 

It has to be a parallel operation and much more than what’s hap- 
pening right now, which is the military getting engaged with the 
civilian population. 

The Chairman. It has to be a — what operation? 
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Ms. Salbi. a much more comprehensive process. Right now the 
military does engage with the villagers in diplomatic discussions, 
not enough and not good enough. So that’s one thing. 

The second thing is who calls the negotiation, I would argue ac- 
tually change the dynamics. I would argue have the Muslim coali- 
tion countries call the negotiations, in which America could be 
playing whatever role it can, but change the dynamics. We are 
stuck in the dynamics of discussing one form of Islam, one extreme 
form of Islam, vis-a-vis one extreme form of Islam, Wahabiism 
versus Salafism, and we need to change the dynamics. It’s in Iran’s 
best interests to come, and Iran is a moderate Islam in this con- 
text. It is — the Taliban or Afghanis more likely will respond more 
positively to a Muslim-dominated coalition which is coming from 
Turkey or other countries than the U.N. Frankly, I don’t think the 
U.N. will actually be able to pull these negotiations out. Or the 
United States, frankly, because it is seen as an outsider and as an 
occupier. 

So bring others who are allies of the United States. Yes, Iran is 
very important and we have to figure out how to do it. But change 
the dynamics in which you relax the context of it and you don’t 
limit it to only one form of extremism to another form of extre- 
mism. And Pakistan provides that form of extremism. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Cardin. 

Senator Cardin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me thank all three of our witnesses. I find your observations 
extremely helpful. Ms. Salbi, I want to get — I just really want to 
underscore your point about a country that mistreats its women is 
an indicator of a dangerous country, well beyond those who’ve been 
victimized. 

Dr. Kilcullen, you point out that we need to have a reliable part- 
ner if we are the outside force, in order to negotiate with the insur- 
gents. And you bring up good governance. 

I just really want to underscore this point, then ask you a ques- 
tion as to how we can be more effective on good governance in 
Afghanistan. I think the United States understands the connec- 
tions between good governance and the ability to move forward on 
security issues. In 1975 we were one of the leading forces in estab- 
lishing the Helsinki Final Accords because we recognized the direct 
relationship between human rights and security. 

Recently we saw in Kyrgyzstan the failure of the United States 
to properly read the government in that country, and it caused us 
a security concern. So I think we understand this relationship. 
Sometimes we forget about this or we don’t give it the right atten- 
tion that we should. 

Now we’re involved in Afghanistan. We’ve been involved there for 
a long period of time, and there’s a real question whether we have 
a reliable partner. The Afghan Government is known for its corrup- 
tion. There is certainly a lack of competence among many of the 
players in Afghanistan as to whether they can negotiate in good 
faith because of the reputation of the Karzai government. 

So I guess my question to you is. How can we be more effective 
in the United States role in Afghanistan, as we are talking about 
building capacity, as we are talking about trying to empower the 
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people of Afghanistan and its government to take care of its own 
needs? How can we leverage the U.S. participation? We’re giving 
a lot of money. We have a lot of troops that are over there. How 
can we bring about the type of accountability, and not just be a 
source of funds that are used for corrupt purposes or a source for 
adding to the problems of final reconciliation in that country? 

Ambassador Crocker, do you have a suggestion here as to how 
we can better leverage the U.S. involvement for good governance? 

Ambassador Crocker. Well, it’s a vital question. Senator. I 
arrived in Afghanistan at the beginning of January 2002, when 
Karzai had been chairman of the Interim Authority about 10 days. 
So for those first few months I was kind of with him constantly as 
he tried to figure out how to approach the most overwhelming chal- 
lenge that I think one could conceivably imagine in governance. 
And 8 V 2 years later, of course, he’s still at it. 

Clearly, the challenges are immense. Clearly, the performance of 
the government has in many respects been disappointing. But I 
think that we are doing the right thing now in treating President 
Karzai as our strategic partner in Afghanistan. We’re going to get 
nowhere good working against him. I do recall during my time in 
Iraq, particularly in the early phase, 2007, there were questions 
raised, why couldn’t Prime Minister Maliki be more like Karzai? 
Now it seems to be reversed. 

Yet we stayed the course and, while Iraq is by no means a fin- 
ished work, we did at least shift the trajectory. I think that’s what 
we have to do, through very close coordination with President 
Karzai and his ministers, leveraging the influence, the considerable 
influence we do have. 

But there’s something else I think we need to do as well. Support 
for a more competent Afghan central government is key, but we 
also need to be engaged locally. Afghanistan has always been a de- 
centralized state and society. I think it always will be. At this 
stage, I am not sure the government in Kabul is equipped to work 
local leadership initiatives. We may be the indispensable actor, 
both our civilian and our military presence in the provinces. 

This is something we did in Iraq. Baghdad didn’t necessarily like 
it, but we saw it as essential to work to further local governance 
in any way that made sense to us and, more importantly, to the 
people of the areas. So I would like to think this is a current pri- 
ority for the administration. I think it needs to be, that we work 
both pieces together. 

Senator Cardin. Ms. Salbi, let me if I might get you engaged 
here. How is the United States role perceived by those that are 
concerned about the current practices of the Afghan Government as 
it relates to protecting the rights of all of its people? Is there more 
expectation here? Is there a better — can we do things in a more 
effective way, and what would you like to see the United States do 
in that regard? 

Ms. Salbi. I think the United States has in Afghanistan in the 
last 9 years, has overpromised and underperformed in Afghanistan, 
and the people do not see a major shift in their lives. Yes, we have 
a lot of good stories about girls going to schools and schools being 
built, the stories we all report on. But in truth, when you go to 
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Afghanistan and you feel it on a day to day basis it is not felt clear 
and obvious and in a major way in people’s lives. 

So yes, it is not felt. And yet it’s still the only country that has 
the highest hope of fixing the situation. So there is an overexpecta- 
tion in here as well. Managing expectation would be one of it. 

The second one is, we did a survey of Afghan women in the 
grassroots, 1,500 Afghan women, last year. They identify security 
as a major challenge. Second to security was corruption, and third 
after corruption was Taliban. So that just puts a context in here 
of how they are measuring their life things. 

The corruption one, the only times in which countries change in 
corruption, which I completely agree with your reading about how 
disappointing and frustrating it is, is when there were incentives 
not to be corrupted or corrupt. The most recent experience was ac- 
tually Egypt when it showed that it was one of the top countries, 
top corrupt countries, in the World Bank report, and that scared 
them enough to hire and invest enough in reforming their laws, 
and now they are one of the top 10 countries in reform vis-a-vis 
corruption. 

Iraq is one of the most corrupt countries. I know Iraqis who are 
leaving Iraq right now, not because the security is bad, but because 
the corruption is so bad. So what are the — my question back to you 
is, what are the incentives for the Afghan Government not to be 
corrupt? And if there is a blank check that is constantly going to 
them and no measurements about corruption, then why should 
they be not corrupt, and what can we do on this end to do that? 

The third one — and I argue when things are not working, then 
create a third alternative and a third dynamic. In this case, then 
who are the people who are less corrupt, who tend to be less cor- 
rupt, for a variety of reasons? I would argue actually invest in 
more women and more civilian population. Whether it be in the 
drug-fighting, create viable alternatives for women in farming 
vegetables and fruit, whether it is being in security or in infra- 
structure-building, invest in more civilians, just because they tend 
to be less corrupt for having no power of corruption or no history 
of it. 

So I don’t know if that’s helpful, but this is what I have. 

Senator Cardin. I’m for third option suggestions, so I think 
that’s a good suggestion. I do think there has to be more account- 
ability in the U.S. participation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Cardin. 

Senator Corker. 

Senator Corker. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

I want to thank each of you for coming. I think it’s been a great 
hearing. I have been personally confused by what our strategy is 
right now in Afghanistan, and I don’t say that to be critical of the 
administration or anybody else. I think it’s a complex issue. I know 
some of my comments last hearing about the withdrawal date were 
not meant to criticize. It just seems that we send mixed signals and 
it’s hard for me to understand exactly what our strategy is. 

I do think today has been very helpful. Ambassador, you talked 
numbers of times in your testimony about counterinsurgency and 
keep stressing that versus counterterrorism. That I think has been 
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the element that has confused me most about what we’re doing on 
the ground. I know you talked today, both you and Mr. Kilcullen 
have talked about, Dr. Kilcullen, have talked about damaging the 
Taliban so they’ll negotiate, and you’ve talked about negotiating 
with other partners. But what are some of the other elements that 
you view we should be thinking about? I know this is about rec- 
onciliation today, but as it relates to having a full-blown counter- 
insurgency? 

I know both of you have indicated that that takes time. That’s 
the difference between counterterrorism, I think, and counterinsur- 
gency. Counterinsurgency takes patience and time. And I realize 
the President’s dealing with domestic issues here, that people are 
losing patience. I understand all of those things and I am in no 
way critical. I just want us to get it right. 

So those counterinsurgency issues that are not in place now 
would be what? 

Ambassador Crocker. It’s a great question. Senator. The most 
fundamental issue I think in a successful counterinsurgency now in 
Afghanistan is the one that Afghan women identified, as Ms. Salbi 
noted, and that is security. The thrust of the surge in Iraq, of 
course, wasn’t just the additional troops. It was the mission of 
those troops, which was to protect the civilian population. That 
became priority No. 1. 

General Petraeus, of course, is now in Afghanistan and will be 
developing his own tactics and strategies. But I would expect that, 
in addition to administering pain to the Taliban, securing the civil- 
ian population is going to be a top priority, and indeed the two are 
related. So I think that is absolutely essential as a first step. 

As people broadly speaking feel more secure and as environ- 
ments are more secure, it is then more possible than it is now for 
the Afghans, with our support, to get at these other issues, such 
as governance. In all too many cases, as I understand it, it’s not 
just that governance is not good; there is often really no govern- 
ance. 

But it’s only I think in the context in which security is improved 
for the people that you can then get at these other essential ele- 
ments, which would be governance, better governance, including 
efforts to get at corruption, services, economic development. These 
are all elements, I think, of a successful counterinsurgency strat- 
egy, but it starts with security. 

Senator Corker. I’d like for Dr. Kilcullen to jump in. But to both 
of you, it appears to me that — I think that the stats that Dr. 
Kilcullen gave earlier are kind of fascinating, and yet for that secu- 
rity to be real it sort of has to be done over the longer term by the 
Government of Afghanistan itself. But I sense recently we’re not 
focused as much on training folks on the ground to be able to do 
that, that our commitment over the longer term is lesser in that 
regard than it’s been in the past. I may be getting that wrong, by 
the way, but I’d like for both of you to respond to that. 

Dr. Kilcullen. I might jump in initially, sir, in respect to your 
earlier comment. We know roughly how long these things take, and 
again there’s a fairly large body of data on this. The average suc- 
cessful counterinsurgency takes 12 to 15 years, and you can’t really 
rush it because you’re talking about, as you said, governance re- 
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form processes and the building of new institutions and creation of 
popular confidence that just takes time. You can’t do that quickly. 

I want to make a slightly controversial point, though, and I say 
this knowing that I’m recognized as a counterinsurgency specialist. 
The most important thing to realize about Afghanistan in the con- 
text of counterinsurgency is that it isn’t a counterinsurgency. It’s 
a stability operation. Why do we care about the insurgents? We 
care about them because they destabilize Afghanistan. We care 
about Afghanistan being unstable because it destabilizes Pakistan, 
and so on. 

The problem is not the Taliban. The problem is the instability. 
If you were to get rid of the Taliban tonight and there were no 
more Taliban, but not get rid of the other causes of instability in 
Afghanistan, like bad governance, bad behavior, human rights 
problems, corruption, then within 6 months there’d be another 
Taliban arise again. In fact, that’s already happened twice since 
2001. We first defeated the Taliban in 2001. The international com- 
munity defeated them again in 2003-2004. They keep on coming 
back because other things are driving the campaign than just the 
insurgency. 

I don’t disagree with anything that Ambassador Crocker said. I 
think that all those things are critically important. I would just say 
that counterinsurgency is one of the things we have to do within 
a broader stability campaign. It’s not the whole campaign. The 
Afghan Government’s behavior is just as important a source of in- 
stability as the Taliban. Tribal fighting in the west and in the 
north in particular is extremely important as a cause of violence. 
There are a lot of other things that are driving the violence. 

So I think we need to conceive of the campaign as a stability op- 
eration and say that what we’re trying to do here is to attack the 
causes of instability and make the society more stable. I think 
what that implies from a governance standpoint is that we need to 
change the mission statement. Right now in ISAF, which is the 
International Security Assistance Force, the mission as it relates to 
governance is to extend the reach of the Afghan Government. But 
if you’re extending the reach of a government that’s corrupt and in 
some key ways is oppressing the population, the better you do at 
that mission the worse it’s going to get. We need to change the mis- 
sion to: Reform the Afghan Government. And I think you only do 
that, as Ambassador Crocker said, through bottom-up civil society- 
based, inclusive processes that focus on peace-building at the local 
level rather than just focus on killing the insurgents. 

When I talked about the need to do a lot of damage to the insur- 
gency, I was talking about one very narrow part of the counter- 
insurgency effort, which is the counternetwork fight. And even that 
counterinsurgency fight is only one very narrow part of a much 
broader stability operation. The most important things we can be 
doing are about giving the population confidence, and that really 
boils down to corruption and improvement in governance, not ex- 
tending the reach of the government, but reforming the Afghan 
Government. 

Senator Corker. May I ask one more question? 

The Chairman. Yes. 
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Senator Corker. So again I think this testimony has been fas- 
cinating. I apologize, Ms. Salbi, for not focusing on you. Ryan 
Crocker I know has talked numbers of times about “good enough 
government” in Afghanistan. I realize the Taliban, there’s a big 
“T”, little “t”, and it’s not something that’s homogeneous. But the 
part that continues to confuse me some about all of these 
counterinsurgencies, countries or stability issues, is what exactly 
good enough governance is. I realize what you’re saying is true and 
I know Ms. Salbi alluded to the fact that corruption causes people 
to leave and destabilize the country. 

But what is good enough governance? And when we talk about 
safe haven — I mean, at the end of the day I think that Ambassador 
Crocker was trying to get at the national security reason that we 
want to focus on Afghanistan is the safe haven issue to prepare for 
attacks. But in a country like Afghanistan, what does “good enough 
governance” mean, and what does that mean as it relates to these 
outer regions, and does that really at the end of the day still stop 
in pockets of a country like that that type of activity from occurring 
anyway? 

So are we really achieving our end as it relates to national secu- 
rity? 

Ambassador Crocker. Good enough governance in an Afghan 
context is ultimately going to have to be evaluated by Afghans 
themselves. But I think the parameters are clear. A situation in 
which, in terms of security, not in which there are no more security 
challenges, there are no more attacks by bands of insurgents and 
so forth, but where the Afghan security forces are able to deal with 
these themselves. That’s, I think, pretty much where we’ve evolved 
to now in Iraq, where in advance of the August 31 re-missioning 
of U.S. forces in Iraq we’re really already there. We’re the ready 
reserve, but security operations are ongoing, but they’re now con- 
ducted by Iraqi forces. I think that is achievable in Afghanistan 
over time. 

But going back to your first question. Senator, the training and 
equipping of Afghan security forces, absolutely essential, but this 
too takes time. We saw what happened in Iraq when Iraqi security 
forces were asked to do too much with too little preparation. What 
we’re seeing now is the maturation of those security forces. They 
are now able to take on that mission. But it can be absolutely dis- 
astrous, I think, to force new forces into a fight before they’re 
ready. I would just add that caution. 

In terms of nonsecurity services, I think it means giving the 
Afghan people broadly the sense that life is going to be better, 
maybe not for them, but at least for their children; that there will 
be the prospects of education, of economic possibility in a reason- 
ably stable environment. But that is going to be a lengthy process 
in its development, and managing expectations I think is vital. 

We’ve gotten ourselves into the difficulty that Ms. Salbi has 
referred to in more than one place of overpromising and under- 
delivering. As we move forward in Afghanistan, I think it’s very 
important that both we and the Afghanistan Government convey a 
message that we are committed to a long-term improvement in 
Afghanistan, but it will be just that, long-term: the prospect, again. 
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of better lives, if not for the current adult generation, for their 
children. 

Dr. Kilcullen. Senator, just to quickly add one comment. Again, 
I agree with Ambassador Crocker. I talk to a lot of Afghans about 
this issue of what is good enough at the local level. Most of the peo- 
ple that I talk to, their comments boil down to three issues. The 
first one is an end to human rights abuses at the local level, par- 
ticularly ones that come from the police and a variety of other rep- 
resentatives of power brokers, warlords, and so on. So it’s a sort 
of negative thing of we want to see an end to the sorts of things 
that are happening now. 

The second thing is access to justice. One of the big areas where 
the Taliban has the edge on the Afghan Government is the justice 
system. If you go into the Afghan Government courts, it takes 
months, you’ve got to pay thousands of dollars in bribes, you prob- 
ably get beaten up or, if you’re a woman, you get raped for even 
bothering the system, and in the end they give the judgment to 
somebody who is more powerful than you or pays a bigger bribe. 

The Taliban system is free, it takes about half an hour, they 
issue a judgment, and it sticks. So access to justice is a critically 
important issue. 

The final one is community participation in decisions that affect 
that local community, including their own security. I think that’s 
just to boil down lots of conversations that I’ve had to the main 
three issues that most of the Afghans that I talk to are calling for. 

The Chairman. Senator Feingold. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

There’s obviously a growing recognition that there’s no military 
solution to Afghanistan. Indeed, many of our efforts to secure 
short-term security gains may be undermining the prospects for a 
long-term political solution. I’ve said many, many times, for many 
months, I believe the first and foremost conclusion we get from this 
is it underscores the need for the President to establish a flexible 
timetable for the responsible drawdown of U.S. troops. 

But, as we’re hearing today, it’s also increasingly likely that we 
will be called on to support, as appropriate, a political solution to 
underlying problems in Afghanistan. Questions and concerns re- 
main about the nature and details of any political solution, includ- 
ing whether it will be representative, can protect hard-won rights 
and freedoms and can address broader ethnic, religious and re- 
gional fissures, as well as negative perceptions of the government. 
I am already benefiting greatly from what I’m hearing this morn- 
ing. 

Let me go to Ms. Salbi and have her say a bit about the fact that 
there’s been this emphasis on reintegration of fighters and rec- 
onciliation with insurgent leaders, but there are also broader un- 
derlying tensions in Afghanistan that need to be addressed, includ- 
ing ethnic and regional tensions and a sense of alienation from the 
government on the part of segments of the population. 

How can we pay more attention to addressing these kinds of 
issues as part of any kind of political solution? 

Ms. Salbi. I think we must include ethnic minorities in any dis- 
cussion. I think it’s the overpromise, underperform part. When we 
include, whether it is women or whether it is ethnic minorities, it 
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is in symbolic ways. So it’s immediately transparent to everyone: 
Oh, they invited one Tajik or one woman out of hundreds of women 
or hundreds of members. 

So I think the political will to actually make a very clear state- 
ment, we’re not including you in symbolic ways, just to check a box, 
that we’re actually including you in a thorough place, one. 

Second, they have information. I wish we’d learn about Afghani- 
stan from their perspectives, because their insight of what’s hap- 
pening on a day-to-day basis is very different than the insight you 
get from Kabul. My favorite expression is that there are two 
Afghanistans, the one that you see in Kabul and the one that you 
see in rural areas, and there are two different stories and two dif- 
ferent realities. 

It’s in our interest to include them in real ways, not in symbolic 
ways, because they shed light on things that we do not know on 
a daily basis and definitely do not know with the political elites. 

So I would say these are the two things, is how do we make an 
effort and how do we have real resource allocations to ethnic 
minorities. I think I would add, if I may, on the “good enough gov- 
ernment,” it’s infrastructure building. At the end of the day, people 
want a decent job and a decent school for their kids and a decent 
home. That’s all what they measure at the end of the day. Unless 
we make concrete efforts to show a real investment in making 
these simple homes, which are much cheaper, by the way, than a 
lot of the military tactics that we’re talking about, but still symboli- 
cally goes a long way. 

So unless we will make concerted efforts to invest in the minori- 
ties, both in giving them the space as well as investing in the im- 
provement of their lives, it’s so far seen as very symbolic gestures 
and not real. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you. 

Dr. Kilcullen, the Afghan Government’s track record gives little 
reason to believe that it will pursue a broad and inclusive reconcili- 
ation process rather than relying most likely on back room deal- 
making with warlords, which could alienate the broader popu- 
lation. Karzai’s recent decision to allow the amnesty law to go into 
effect appears to speak to this tendency. 

In your view, would such a deal-making process garner the broad 
support needed to bring lasting stability? 

Dr. Kilcullen. Senator, we were talking about this before on a 
couple of occasions and I stand by what we sort of agreed on last 
time, which is that they will never make these kinds of efforts to 
inclusive negotiation without significant cooperation and pressure 
from the international community. I think it has to not only be the 
United States — and I agree with Ms. Salbi on this issue. We don’t 
necessarily have the position of an honest broker as far as negotia- 
tions are concerned. But it cannot be left to the Afghan Govern- 
ment by itself or we won’t get the result. I think you need to have 
both national and subnational participation and you also need to 
have regional participation. I think those things are very important 
as incentives to get the Afghan Government to negotiate in good 
faith. If you don’t do that, then you’re going to end up with similar 
back room deals to what put the same warlords back in charge 
after 2001. So I agree with you. 
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Senator Feingold. I want to elaborate on that; this relates to the 
answer you just gave. In his preliminary assessment, General 
McChrystal found that our partnerships with “polarizing and pred- 
atory power brokers” had undermined our efforts to stabilize 
Afghanistan. You’re already suggesting this, but our relationships 
with these actors continue and it’s making a political solution more 
difficult. 

Are you saying the United States continues to rely on these war- 
lords and that this is contributing to the instability? Is that what 
you’re saying? 

Dr. Kilcullen. I don’t think I was going that far. I think all I’m 
saying is that there are a lot of sources of instability in Afghani- 
stan. A lot of them in fact originate from our own aid programs and 
from our own military presence. So there are a lot of causes of in- 
stability in Afghanistan. The Afghan Government is one of the big 
causes, and I think it’s very important not to focus solely on the 
Taliban and say, if we just got rid of the Taliban everything would 
be fine. We do need to do that, but that doesn’t get you where you 
need to be. You have to look in a much more broad manner at all 
the sources of instability that are driving the conflict. 

Senator Feingold. Say a bit more, if you would, about how the 
aid programs add to instability. 

Dr. Kilcullen. There’s a very interesting study recently con- 
ducted by Mr. Andrew Wilder from Tufts University in Boston, 
looking at United States aid programs in Afghanistan. He finds a 
very strong correlation between actually lack of stability and lack 
of security and high U.S. aid spent. Now, that is not the fault of 
the aid program or the people that are working on the ground. I’ve 
worked very closely with both NGOs and the USAID officials and 
they’re doing an awesome job. 

It’s because we have a policy of putting the majority of our aid 
into the least secure areas, what you might call a red-first policy. 
If you look at a map of Afghanistan and you think of red areas as 
being the areas that are heavily Taliban-affected and green areas 
being the areas that are safest, the bulk of United States foreign 
assistance goes into the least safe areas, which by definition are 
the areas where accountability is weakest because you can’t get out 
and observe your programs, you can’t work with viable local part- 
ners, it’s very difficult for aid officers to go out and see what’s going 
on, and indeed there are a lot of armed local power brokers who 
are taking advantage of our presence. 

I’ve been to some villages in Afghanistan where people say: Look, 
there’s the mosque that you built us with the CERP money, and 
there’s the mosque you built us with the USAID quick impact 
project money, and there’s the mosque that the NGO built, and 
they’ve got three buildings out of one program based on our inabil- 
ity to coordinate because it’s a very violent area. 

Similarly, if you go to the north of the country you hear officials 
say things like: Who do I have to shoot to get some assistance 
around here? If there was more violence in my area, maybe I’d be 
getting more aid. 

I think we need to take a different approach to the provision of 
assistance and look at what I would call stability programming, 
look at what are the things that are specifically creating violent in- 
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stability in an area and work with the community on a similar 
basis to the national solidarity program, which you may be aware 
of, to resolve those issues. 

If you think about how NSP works, there is a community-based 
committee which must include one woman, so it has at least three 
members. If you look at the Afghan parliamentary elections that 
are about to happen, 2,577 candidates, of whom 405 are women. 
That’s about one in seven. So again, the systems that the Afghans 
set up don’t necessarily exclude ethnic minorities and women. If 
you let them do it themselves and you work with them in a con- 
structive manner, you can often have a better result. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you for your answers. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Casey. 

Senator Casey. Thanks very much. 

I thank you each of you for your testimony and for your presence 
here today. 

Ambassador Crocker, I think you and I have spoken about this 
conversation that we had back in 2007 at least once before. You 
may not remember it, but when I was in Iraq in 2007 we were at 
dinner one night and I was complaining about President Bush’s 
language as it relates to our objectives in Iraq. I asked you, how 
would you — I’m not sure how I asked the question, but something 
along the lines of: How would you define success, or how do you 
define the objective and then therefore our success in achieving 
that objective? 

You said at the time that the language that you use, which I 
thought was very helpful language in terms of describing what we 
had to achieve there, and therefore I asked you the same question 
as it relates to Afghanistan. At the time you said that the way you 
described the objective was “sustainable stability.” 

I ask if you can analyze the objective in Afghanistan, or what 
should our objective be and our success in achieving that, and can 
you use similar language and should that be the way that we de- 
fine success in Afghanistan? 

Ambassador Crocker. Well, thank you. Senator, for not only re- 
calling what you said, but also what I said, because I would have 
been hard put to dredge it up. But I did use that phrase. 

Senator Casey. You got a lot of visits, right, in those days. 

Ambassador Crocker. I did use that phrase and it is what I’m 
trying to get at. It’s another country, another time, so I’ve got a dif- 
ferent phrase, and that’s “good enough governance.” But it means 
the same thing, and that gets at Dr. Kilcullen’s point. However we 
define terms — for me, counterinsurgency is a very broad process. It 
involves all of the nonkinetic elements that he refers to in the con- 
text of stability operations. But I think we mean the same thing 
here. 

In an Afghan context, that would mean a situation, as I de- 
scribed earlier, in which — not in which there are no longer security 
challenges and peace and harmony reign supreme, but in which, 
roughly like Iraq, there are security challenges, but Afghan secu- 
rity forces are able to deal with them, with us providing perhaps 
some logistical or special systems support, but we’re not in the 
fight; they are. 
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That would be sustainable security stability. Sustainable sta- 
bility more broadly speaking in Afghanistan is going to be a huge 
challenge, for all the reasons you’ve heard from Dr. Kilcullen and 
Ms. Salbi already — the pervasiveness of corruption, the absence of 
governance in so many parts of the country, the absence of serv- 
ices. Security is the key, though, and I would certainly endorse 
what Dr. Kilcullen said, that assistance that is meaningful, in the 
sense of changing the lives and expectations, has to follow security. 
It can’t precede it. 

One of the ways we got into trouble in Iraq was doing major 
projects in areas that we then couldn’t secure. So we’ve got to be 
very careful about that in Afghanistan. 

So ultimately the hardest challenge may not be the effort at se- 
curity, as hard as that is going to be. It will be the other elements 
in a stability operation/counterinsurgency that are nonkinetic. That 
is why again our partnership with the Afghan Government to de- 
velop some common views of things that need to get done and some 
tactics for getting them done, but also working this bottom-up with 
local representation, local services, in which we will play a major 
role at this juncture, as we did in Iraq at a certain time, and with 
the development and nurturing of civil society, are all going to be 
very important in getting to sustainable stability Afghan-style. 

It will in my judgment be a harder lift than it was in Iraq, as 
hard as that was. 

Senator Casey. Thank you. 

Dr. Kilcullen, I wanted to highlight just briefly part of your testi- 
mony and ask you a question about it. You highlighted four major 
problems. One is the credibility, viability, and legitimacy of the 
government. Two is the timeline, which you spoke of earlier. Three 
was the continuing active safe haven in Pakistan for the Afghan 
Taliban. Third — fourth, I should say, is lack of resources. 

I wanted to get to that third one, what you describe as a con- 
tinuing active safe haven in Pakistan for the Afghan Taliban. A 
number of us when we — I remember being in Kabul in 2009, got 
a briefing on what was then described as the three insurgencies: 
Quetta Shura, Haqqani, and then I guess the acronym HEG, H- 
E-G, at the time. 

I’d ask you I guess two questions. One is, based upon what you 
know in terms of what’s happening on the ground militarily, is 
Haqqani still the biggest threat to our troops in achieving a meas- 
ure of success militarily? And two, how do we get at this basic 
problem — or what’s the best both tactical and strategic approach to 
this problem No. 3 that you highlight, the active safe haven for the 
Afghan Taliban? 

I know that’s a lot, but if you can just take a crack at it. 

Dr. Kilcullen. Yes. I would refer you to a paper that just was 
published a few days ago by a guy called Matt Waldman, who is 
a researcher at the Carr Center for Human Rights at Harvard Uni- 
versity. It’s called “The Sun in the Sky,” and it’s a study of the 
Afghan Taliban’s relationship with the Pakistani ISI. It is based on 
a substantial number of open-ended interviews with Taliban com- 
manders conducted in Afghanistan over the past 12 months. It’s a 
very current study. 
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It suggests that the relationship is extremely close, operationally 
active, and that to a certain extent even the Quetta Shura Talihan, 
but certainly the Haqqani network, act at the direction of some ele- 
ments of the Pakistani national security establishment. That’s not 
to say that the Pakistani Government is directing traffic. It’s say- 
ing that some people in the organization are doing so. I think it’s 
worth taking a look at that for some of the detail that you’re look- 
ing at. 

How do we deal with it? There isn’t a military solution. It has 
to be political and it has to be a solution that takes into account 
Pakistani interests, that understands that the Pakistanis are con- 
cerned about a power vacuum in Afghanistan, they’re concerned 
about their long-term relationship with militant groups, which they 
can’t sever that relationship because then they’ll lose visibility and 
lose control of what those militant groups are doing. They’re con- 
cerned about the presence of the Pakistani Taliban, but to some ex- 
tent they see the Afghan Taliban as an insurance policy in case 
things go bad in Afghanistan. 

I’d also point out that the al-Qaeda has been, although it’s had 
a very destabilizing effect on Pakistan, it’s also been the source of 
a very large amount of international attention and about $16 bil- 
lion in international assistance. So I’m not necessarily sure that 
everybody in Pakistan sees they have a very strong incentive to get 
rid of that goose that lays the golden egg. 

But I would actually defer to — we have the former Ambassador 
to Pakistan sitting here, sir. I probably said a few things that you 
would disagree with. Ambassador Crocker. Do you want to com- 
ment? 

Ambassador Crocker. It is something that we wrestled with 
during my time in Pakistan, 2004 to 2007, something we are still 
wrestling with today. It remains a hugely complex issue involving 
history, capacity, and views of the future. That’s why I think the 
signal of a long-term strategic relationship with Pakistan is so im- 
portant, given the ups and downs that we have seen before and, 
in the Pakistani narrative, when the relationship goes down, as it 
did in 1990, it becomes an existential threat to the entire state. 

So they would argue, do we hedge our bets? Yes, we hedge our 
bets, because we’re not sure of you and we could pay with the life 
of our state. Self-serving? Of course it is. But there are elements 
of, I think, ingrained psychological truth in it as well. 

In terms of the Quetta Shura and the tribal areas, the difficulties 
of effective action by the Pakistanis, even with 100 percent intent, 
those difficulties cannot be overestimated. The tribal areas have 
never been under anyone’s central control, ever. They are juridi- 
cally separate from the rest of the state because that’s what the 
Pakistanis inherited from the British. The Raj could not control 
these areas. 

Dr. Kilcullen has given you some modern reading references. One 
of my favorite reads on the tribal areas, both past and present, is 
Winston Churchill’s first book, “The Story of the Malikan Field 
Force,” written I think in 1896. It hasn’t changed. 

The Pakistani army is now engaged in six of seven agencies in 
a way they have not been before, suffering significant casualties, 
with fairly limited success. So it’s a question of intent, it’s a ques- 
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tion of capacity, and above all it is a question of time. I think we’ve 
got to use that time to build some stable relationships that will 
allow incremental progress as we move ahead, but it will be incre- 
mental. 

Senator Casey. I know we’re out of time, but I’ll ask, at another 
time ask about whether you think we’ve got a strategy in place to 
achieve that. But I’m 4 minutes over. 

Senator Kaufman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The chairman’s not here. I just want to commend the chairman 
on these series of hearings on Afghanistan. I think if you ever want 
to — I’ve said in my experience this is the most complex public pol- 
icy issue that I have ever dealt with. I think that these hearings 
have really been extraordinarily good in terms of, if you want to 
find out what’s going on in Afghanistan, if you’re Rip Van Winkle 
and you came back, you could pull out these hearings and look at 
them and get a lot about it. 

I think of all the panels we’ve had, this may be the best one in 
terms of the quality of people we have here, and that’s why we 
keep wandering off from reconciliation, which is the subject, be- 
cause we don’t often get — we’ve had excellent people here, but I 
want to thank the three of you for your service. 

Ms. Salbi, let’s get back to just one question on the issue. The 
Afghan Government would not be considered women-friendly as it’s 
presently constituted. Dr. Kilcullen has talked about one of the so- 
lutions to the insurgency is to have seat at the table. How does a 
government which includes the Taliban ever work for an Afghan 
woman? 

Ms. Salbi. A very hard question. It’s hard to say yes. What I 
want to highlight, to pick up on Ambassador Crocker’s points, there 
were times in Afghanistan — well, first of all, there is not even one 
view of Islam in Afghanistan. Northern Alliance have very different 
views than the Taliban. So there are different moderate views. 
There are alternative moderate views within Afghanistan itself of 
Islam. 

The question is how do we highlight those and how do we give 
those a seat at the table and highlight their views vis-a-vis the 
Taliban? So that’s one thing. 

The second: No, it will be very hard to reconcile, frankly, 
Taliban’s views of women within a government. But is it possible 
to negotiate within an Islamic framework the role of women in gov- 
ernment? Absolutely. Pakistan actually provides a good model for 
that, having women very involved in their own government. Many 
Muslim countries or Muslim-dominant countries provide good mod- 
els for that. 

I think the discussion is not whether we get defined by what 
Taliban defines Islam. I think the question is how do you provide 
within an Islamic framework, because there are lots of viable alter- 
natives out there that Islam provides vis-a-vis women and human 
rights, and how do you highlight that and how do you put that at 
the center of the discussion, as opposed to have the Taliban frame 
the discussion. So that’s my answer. 

Senator Kaufman. I don’t mean to be tough on this, but there 
surely are many, many models in Islam where women have a role. 
But today we’re talking about Afghanistan, and we talked about 
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how Afghanistan’s different in so many ways from so many other 
countries that have Islamic majorities. Really and truly, how does 
it work? 

I mean, if you were a woman in Afghanistan and you here there’s 
a government coming together — the present government, which is 
not friendly — Dr. Kilcullen gave some numbers on one in seven, 
and that’s good and it’s promising, hut it’s not a woman-friendly 
government. You add — so there’s a model. We’ve got a model out 
there that could work, hut how does that happen when you have 
the governance — and again. Dr. Kilcullen has talked at length and 
so has Ambassador Crocker, about how important governance is. I 
happen to think that’s the key to this. How does it work when you 
have a governance that is the present government added to the 
Taliban? 

If you’re a woman, how do you go to a woman in Afghanistan and 
say, we’ve got this worked out, we’re going to have stability, it’s 
going to work for us in terms of, as Dr. Kilcullen says, in terms 
of our objective stability, we’ve got stability; now, we can have sta- 
bility, but here’s the government you’re going to be living under? 

Ms. Salbi. You will not have support by women. You simply 
won’t have support by Afghan women, and that’s why their buy-in 
is very crucial. That’s why their inclusion in the negotiating table 
is very crucial, so you make them part of the solution. 

If you’re going to isolate them and then tell them this is the dy- 
namics, this is the government, you will not have that, and you will 
have women mobilize, as they did during the Taliban’s time and as 
American women mobilized for Afghan women. I find it very, very 
hard for any Afghan woman to support that. 

But I find it — and I know many Afghan women want to be part 
of the negotiations with the Taliban, they want to engage in 

Senator Kaufman. I have no doubt about the women’s desire to 
be part of negotiations. I’m just concerned about everybody else at 
the table. And the table is — again, as Dr. Kilcullen said, they can- 
not be a faction. It can’t be us and the government’s here and the 
Taliban’s here. They can’t be treated as a faction. So they’re the 
ones who are going to be doing the negotiations, the present 
government. 

Anyway, I’m just raising this. We talk about reconciliation, we 
talk about women. Your testimony was great. I hear a lot of things. 
In the end, there are certain things I just cannot picture hap- 
pening. A government, the present Afghan Government supple- 
mented by the Taliban, is one that I just don’t know how that’s 
going to work in the long run. I see lots of things that aren’t going 
to work. 

Ms. Salbi. I think it’s possible. I actually really think it’s pos- 
sible. 

Senator Kaufman. Good. 

Dr. Kilcullen and Ambassador Crocker, both of you talk about 
the focus on government. We’ve had a lot of discussion about this 
July 2011 date. Do you think we’d be making the progress we’ve 
made in terms of the movement of the Karzai government on 
everything from training to governance to shuras if in fact we had 
not had some kind of a deadline? 
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Before this deadline was made, President Karzai was talking 
about we were going to be there until 2025. So I thought one of the 
good things about this deadline is the fact that it’s incentive for 
governance, which we all agree is the key issue. How are we going 
to get governance to work, how are we going to deal with corrup- 
tion, how are we going to do these things? One of the things the 
July 2011 thing did was say, OK, guys, as you have so graphically 
presented to me how we should present things to the Karzai gov- 
ernment, this seemed to me to be the closest thing to what we 
could do. 

So can you talk a little about the July 2011 as an incentive to 
the Karzai Kabul government to actually get about what they have 
to do? 

Dr. Kilcullen. Sir, I agree with you. I think that the silver lin- 
ing in the deadline has been its effect on some members of the 
Afghan Government who, particularly officials, who have said: 
We’ve got a limited amount of time to get this right. I think that’s 
very true. 

I do think that on balance it’s outweighed by the negative effects, 
and you only have to look at the sudden willingness of members 
of the Afghanistan Government to start negotiating directly with 
the Taliban without taking into account some of these issues we 
just talked about, the collapse in investment confidence, so that a 
lot of people who were planning to invest in Afghanistan are no 
longer planning to, the flight of capital that is a lot of resources, 
several billion dollars, coming out of the country since the deadline 
was announced, the fact that two of the most competent members 
of the Cabinet have been fired, primarily because they were people 
that are unacceptable to the Taliban as negotiating partners. 

I think there’s been some negatives as well. But I do think, like 
you say, the one positive is that some people have woken up and 
said: We’ve got to do something different. 

What I worry about more is the effect on the Afghan population, 
that is at the local level, because we now have a lot of tribes and 
a lot of people in the districts who are unwilling to back the coali- 
tion at the local level because they don’t believe we’re going to stay. 
I think that’s something we have to change. It doesn’t mean we 
don’t have a deadline. It means we have to think about how to 
communicate both Won have to reform or we’re going to leave” 
with “If you do reform, we’re going to stay and back you.” It’s that 
kind of either-or that has to be in there. 

Senator Kaufman. Ambassador Crocker. 

Ambassador Crocker. I broadly agree with Dr. Kilcullen. There 
are at least four audiences for the time line: the American audi- 
ence, the Afghan Government audience — actually five — the regional 
audience, the Afghan popular audience, and our adversaries. 

As I said earlier, I think that the administration has been effec- 
tive with the American audience in creating a sense of nuance and 
differentiation. I am more concerned that the other four audiences 
are not picking up on that. I would like to see us find ways to do 
precisely what you’re suggesting, send a signal that patience is 
finite and that we have got to see positive direction in a range of 
areas relating to governance, but also signaling perhaps more 
clearly than we’ve been able to thus far to those other four audi- 
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ences that, depending on how things develop over this coming year, 
we are prepared to make a long-term commitment. 

We talked about the importance of local governance, which I 
think we all believe is absolutely crucial. But that’s the problem 
we’re into now. Given the incapacities of the central government, 
the only way governance at the local level is possible is with our 
strong support. Yet you’re going to find few people willing to take 
those risks if they think that support is going to vanish, leaving 
them there a year from now. 

Senator Kaufman. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Kaufman, and 
thank you for your words about the hearing. 

Just very quickly, Ms. Salbi, earlier you were talking about the 
jobs, schools, et cetera, and it sounded awesomely like nation-build- 
ing to me, not counterinsurgency even. You’re nodding. 

Ms. Salbi. I think it’s part of the job. I think it’s part of the deal. 
If I use Iraq as an example, what the Iraqis in areas — there were 
so many militias out there. What the people in that area, in these 
neighborhoods, were asking for is to fix their sewage system, to im- 
prove their housing systems, and to get better education. It’s very 
interrelated for me with the role the militia’s playing in these con- 
texts. 

The Chairman. But Afghanistan is not Iraq. 

Ms. Salbi. Afghanistan is worse than Iraq 

The Chairman. It’s way behind. That’s what I’m saying, way 
behind. The concept of doing that for the average American right 
now, who’s struggling to pay the bills, find their own job, grow our 
own economy, is pretty daunting. 

Ms. Salbi. I think we are competing with al-Qaeda in terms of 
development. I argue that al-Qaeda and members of the Taliban 
are going and addressing why — and addressing people’s immediate 
needs. I think we need to — I wrote a whole paper of why women 
are supporting them. When a widow is received by the Taliban and 
said, here’s a rice sack. I’ll feed you and your children for a whole 
month, just give me a few children to train them and recruit them, 
she’s making that choice. 

The Chairman. That brings us back to the nature of insurgency. 
Dr. Kilcullen, we all understand the concept of trying to win hearts 
and minds, but there’s a basic question: Do we have enough people 
on the ground and capacity to be able to do it? 

And there’s another question: Why can’t the Afghans do some of 
that themselves? I think a lot of Americans are asking the ques- 
tion: Hey, do these people want to fight for themselves a little bit? 
You know, the Taliban don’t have — how much money do we put 
into one recruit? How much money do we put in. Dr. Kilcullen? 

Dr. Kilcullen. It’s roughly $25,000 a year for one Afghan pri- 
vate soldier. 

The Chairman. And how much in the training? 

Dr. Kilcullen. I could find out the answer to that, but I’m not 
sure off the top of my head. 

The Chairman. I saw a figure of something like half a million 
dollars or something. 

Dr. Kilcullen. You mean for a unit? 
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The Chairman. Yes. 

Dr. Kilcullen. Yes, for an Afghan battalion. 

The Chairman. What do you think it is per Taliban? 

Dr. Kilcullen. You would probably need access to some — the 
audit of some agencies in another country, but I suspect it’s a lot 
cheaper. 

The Chairman. Suspect a lot cheaper? I think you’re an expert 
enough to know. 

Dr. Kilcullen. It is obviously much cheaper. 

The Chairman. Dramatically. 

Dr. Kilcullen. But the really significant difference is between 
an American soldier in country and a Taliban. 

The Chairman. That’s an even bigger difference. That’s a million 
dollars or something, I believe 

Dr. Kilcullen. It’s a very substantial amount of money. 

The Chairman [continuing]. Correct? 

Dr. Kilcullen. Yes. 

The Chairman. So the question that a lot of Americans are ask- 
ing themselves is: Hey, if these guys really don’t like the Taliban, 
which everybody says they don’t — what are the Taliban at, 9 per- 
cent in the country in terms of popularity? 

Dr. Kilcullen. If that. 

The Chairman. If that. And they don’t want the Taliban back, 
correct? So a lot of Americans are saying: Hey, where are they? 
Can you answer that. Ambassador Crocker? 

I mean, it’s not as if Afghans haven’t been fighting for centuries. 
Do we have to train Afghans how to fight? They kicked the Soviets 
out. What’s going on here? 

Ambassador Crocker. Well, I am at quite some distance now 
from any direct involvement in Afghanistan or even Pakistan. And 
acknowledging that there are enormous differences between Iraq 
and Afghanistan, with everything being more difficult in Afghani- 
stan, I think there are certain points of comparison. And it is why 
I think at this critical juncture our security effort is so important. 

There is in many areas and in many cases simply no alternative 
to the Taliban except for us. Afghan security forces are improving, 
but, as I said earlier, we have to be very careful at this juncture 
not to make the mistake we did in Iraq, which is asking them to 
do too much too soon. 

The Chairman. I understand, but I don’t think you’re getting to 
my question. I mean, if 50 guys can decide to go off and be fed and 
paid a little bit and sort of taken care of sufficiently that they’ll 
find — they aren’t all ideologues. A lot of them are kids, unem- 
ployed, they’re thugs, they’re criminals, they’re different categories 
of Taliban. 

But if they’re satisfied to go off and do that, why aren’t the other 
folks satisfied to fight back with less? 

Ambassador Crocker. Well, I think that’s exactly what we’re 
starting to see. Again, I’m just following the press reports, but with 
President Karzai now authorizing the formation of local protection 
forces, I think that’s precisely the way we should go. Again, it re- 
quires local organization. You need to have the central govern- 
ment’s authority. General Petraeus seems to have gotten that. And 
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it may be in some rough respects not dissimilar to the Sons of Iraq 
effort that Dr. Kilcullen was so intimately involved in. 

But there again, if we’re going to expect young men to take up 
arms locally against the Taliban, they’ve got to have the expecta- 
tion that in 12 months that we just don’t vanish completely before 
there is an Afghan backup that is going to guarantee the Taliban 
does not literally remove their heads. 

So I think we’re taking an important initiative here, but it’s — 
again, it’s time lines and signals to different audiences that I was 
speaking to in response to Senator Kaufman’s question. 

Dr. Kilcullen. I might just add to this. I agree with Ambas- 
sador Crocker. I’ll go back to something I said earlier, that what 
is good enough governance? It’s the local community having a say 
in the critical issues that affect it, including security. 

I’ll quote to you verbatim from a conversation that I had with a 
local district elder. Mullah Abdul Salaam, who was a Taliban 
leader who defected from the Taliban to the government in March 
2008. I sat down with him and 11 of his tribal leaders about a 
month after he defected and I said: Why did you decide to leave 
the Taliban and join the government? And he said: You don’t get 
it; that’s not how it works. He said: I wasn’t with the Taliban be- 
fore and I’m not with the government now; I’m trying to protect my 
own population, and I’m going to stick with whatever I believe 
gives the right security to my people. 

And I said: Well, what is that? He said: Well, the British came 
into my district, they disarmed me and then they left, so now I’m 
vulnerable to the Taliban. He said: Give me my own weapons back; 
if I can’t have my own weapons back, then I want American troops. 
If I can’t have American troops, then I’ll take the Afghan army, but 
I don’t want the Afghan police. 

That reflects a lot of what I’ve heard from different people at 
that local village and district level over the last few years of con- 
versations in Afghanistan. 

Why are the Taliban willing to fight when members in the 
Afghan army aren’t necessarily as willing? First, I think it’s 
slightly derogatory to the Afghan Army. I’ve seen them fight pretty 
hard. But I think your general point is right that the motivation 
of Taliban fighters seems to be more substantial. It’s largely 
because in about 75 percent of cases they’re fighting in their own 
district and for their own district and under tribal elders who they 
respect, who they know well, and they’ve known since they were 
a child. That’s the difference. 

The Chairman. Is it also that they’re fighting somebody that 
they perceive to be an occupier? 

Dr. Kilcullen. I think the biggest grievances that I hear from 
people are actually to do with the Afghan Government, and they 
are corruption, lack of access to justice, and bad behavior. What 
you often hear from people that are aligned with the Taliban is 
that it’s the corruption and injustice of the government that most 
concerns them. You also hear them say: Look, I don’t want to nec- 
essarily be part of the Taliban, but my district is so insecure, who 
am I going to back? I have to back someone who comes from my 
district. In a lot of cases that’s the Taliban. 
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I do think that in some cases they’re opposed to us because we’re 
foreigners, but I think that the real issue is lack of an alternative. 
They don’t like the Taliban, but they would rather the Taliban 
than lethal anarchy. 

The Chairman. Senator Lugar. 

Senator Lugar. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. Just 
picking up on your point. Dr. Kilcullen, earlier we were talking 
about how negotiations might begin, how the parties could be 
assembled. But the point you’ve just made is that by and large 
Afghans have great reservations about their government, specifi- 
cally concerning the well-documented corruption problem, as well 
as with respect to its competence and fairness. So it’s confusing to 
me how this group can be led to gather at the negotiating table 
given that we’ve already said that this process has to be guided by 
the Afghan Government, and a good number of the parties that are 
going to need to be compelled to negotiate currently have very little 
confidence in the conduct of that government, this one or any other 
one, I suspect, previously in Afghanistan. 

In other words, it’s just very hard for me to envision the end of 
the trail when the parties themselves have such diverse views of 
each other, quite apart from whoever might be out in the field in 
the brunt of conflict, participating in operations leading to the kill- 
ing of Taliban forces. 

In other words, who will actually step up and say to the Afghan 
Government, shape up, you’ve really got to change your ways or 
you won’t be able to gain the confidence of your people? This is be- 
yond our capacity and I think the capacity of the other govern- 
ments and everybody else involved. What really brings about any 
degree of reform that is credible? 

Dr. Kilcullen. Well, sir, I would just say that it’s the United 
States. We sit here and we criticize the Afghan Government. This 
is our Afghan Government that we set up. These are our leaders 
that we put in charge. When I say “we” I mean the international 
community, the Bonn process. We’ve called on them repeatedly to 
reform. We need to say: Look, you stand or fall on the basis of 
international community assistance. In fact, that’s very much the 
conversation that happened last week in Kabul, in fact. 

So that I think that the international community has to put its 
foot down about some of these behaviors. But I would also just 
say — and this is repeating something that was said earlier. The av- 
erage Afghan doesn’t wake up in the morning and say: I live under 
a corrupt government. What they’re worried about is not the inter- 
national recognition of the Karzai government. What they’re inter- 
ested in is local issues, local abuses, access to justice, infrastruc- 
ture issues, those kind of things. You can get a long way in shaping 
people’s willingness to negotiate by affecting those local areas. 

We talked about shaping the Taliban to make them weaker for 
negotiations. You also have to shape the Afghan government to get 
them to a position where they’re actually credible enough to be part 
of those negotiations, and I do think that’s a longer timeline than 
next summer. It’s going to take us a while. 

Senator Lugar. But are there really alternatives? Didn’t we se- 
lect or support various elements, now including President Karzai, 
in part because they appeared to be the best alternative? Where 
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are the other possibilities? In other words, if Karzai said, OK, if 
you’re not behind me, who else would you support? Who really 
would be any different? 

Dr. Kilcullen. The alternative is not another national figure 
that’s out there. The alternative is another approach, a locally in- 
clusive approach based on things like district elections and those 
sorts of approaches, rather than solely looking for the right indi- 
vidual leader at the elite level. I think the elite focus is not the 
right way to go here. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Lugar. 

Senator Kaufman, I think you had an additional question? 

Senator Kaufman. Yes, I do. 

Look. Our government, we set it up. Stand or fall, put our foot 
down. I’ve only been hanging around, going to Afghanistan, for the 
last year and a half And we’ve put our foot down, we’ve yelled, 
we’ve screamed. We put in an incentive for July 2011. Everybody 
says, well, that’s not such a good idea. 

Dr. Kilcullen, you described it as a silver lining. I described it as 
the meat and potatoes of what we’re doing, because we’ve got to 
move the Karzai government, the Kabul government. 

And the idea that we’re going to be around in 2014 — we’re sup- 
posed to have a review of this in December of this year. We’re sup- 
posed to have another review in July of next year, and already 
we’re talking about 2014? What happens? I have not seen a whole 
lot of progress in terms of governance on the ground. 

We had good people over there. We’ve been working them hard. 
Our military’s doing a great job in what they’re doing. But in terms 
of governance on the ground, I have a real problem with seeing 
where it’s going. 

Let’s just talk about corruption for a minute, just for a minute. 
We talk about corruption. The report’s now out that we’ve found 
people, we’ve found they were corrupt, we got the goods on them, 
and there was a report in the Post, I think it was June 28, the 
Karzai government let them go. Now, at what point do we say that 
we can’t make this work? It may be our government. We can’t 
make this work if in fact when we find corruption, when we iden- 
tify it, when we nail them, the government lets them go. 

So just some comments on that. I don’t get it. 

Dr. Kilcullen. I’m going to defer to Ambassador Crocker here 
and also Ms. Salbi. One of the things that I was most impressed 
with about the surge in Iraq was the way that Ambassador Crocker 
and General Petraeus forced a change in behavior on the part of 
the Iraqi Government. That was done through more than just pas- 
sionate calls for change. It was leverage based on dossiers showing 
bad behavior by certain officials that were shown to key members 
of the Iraqi Government, and they were told: You fire this guy or 
we’re going to fire him for you. 

Senator Kaufman. Can I just interrupt for a second. We’ve 
shown dossiers to the Kabul government and people. 

Dr. Kilcullen. But we’ve never held — that’s right, but we’ve 
never held them, I think, accountable 

Senator Kaufman. How do you hold them accountable if they’re 
not going to do it? I mean, you in fact are there. This present gov- 
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eminent and the President doesn’t seem to react. They know 
they’ve got us. They know it’s our government. We present them 
with dossiers. We presented them in Iraq and we didn’t, and they 
did something. But we presented them to this government and they 
haven’t done anything. 

Dr. Kilcullen. I think I generally agree with you. We’ve had 
this conversation before, not in this forum, that in fact they 

Senator Kaufman. My point is at some point — that’s why I think 
we need to look at this hard in December and see where we are. 
We’ve got to look at this thing again in July and see where we are. 
Can we carry this off? The military will do their job. I have no 
doubt about that. But will the government be able to hold up their 
part of the bargain? 

Yes, Ms. Salbi. 

Ms. Salbi. The United States is going to leave. It is considered 
an occupier. We will leave both for our own interests as well as the 
frustrations with the Afghan Government. For me, it’s how we’re 
going to leave. Either leave with Dr. Kilcullen saying create viable 
alternatives there, all the suggestions, either leave and create a 
new coalition who would lead Afghanistan in the future, which is 
what I suggested, have Turkey bring other Muslim-led countries to 
take more ownership in the solutions for Afghanistan, or whatever 
other options. Do not leave and repeat the mistakes of the 1980s, 
which eventually led to what we are dealing with. That for me is 
the worst case scenario, if we leave and wash our hands off and 
say we have nothing to do with them, because that will create a 
fertile land to the reemergence, if not of the Taliban, other extrem- 
ist groups. 

It’s about how do we leave, so let us leave in a way that at least 
carries on something. I don’t think leaving with the Afghan Gov- 
ernment as is is a viable solution for us. 

Senator Kaufman. Well, I’ll tell you what. I’m not for spending 
one more dollar or one more American life until we have a convic- 
tion that we can get governance that’s good enough. This is not 
about resurrecting Afghanistan, with all due respect, and I care 
about Afghanistan. But the standard is not that we leave some- 
thing better. On the day we decide that we don’t have governance 
there that’s good enough, we should leave that day. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Kaufman. 

I need to go to a 12 o’clock meeting, so I’m going to leave it in 
the hands of Senator Corker, Senator Lugar. I just want to thank 
you all for coming today. I think there are a couple of options that 
we haven’t put on the table today that I’m not going to, but I’d like 
to talk to you about privately. 

I thank you for coming today. It’s been very, very helpful and I 
look forward to following up with you very shortly. Thanks. 

Senator Corker. 

Senator Corker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I too want to thank 
you for the hearing. I think it’s been very good, and I agree with 
Senator Kaufman, one of the best we’ve had. 

You know, you listen and you come to — at least I come to the ob- 
servation, I don’t know who’s holding the best hand here. If it’s in 
our national interest that — and I think Ambassador Crocker and 
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others have said that it is in our national interest — that Afghani- 
stan function with a good enough government, then, getting to Sen- 
ator Kaufman’s frustrations, I don’t know what it is to lever, be- 
cause obviously President Karzai knows it’s in our national interest 
and yet he doesn’t behave in a way that breeds loyalty from folks 
in the Afghan Army and the Afghan police. They know that the 
government is corrupt. They know there are bad actors. 

So I’d like to — I don’t understand exactly. I know that we were 
successful — these are all about human beings. I know you said 
don’t invest too much in the elite and I agree that we should be 
working at the local level and much should be occurring there. 

What is it you do to lever someone who accepts bad behavior on 
the ground and yet knows that we believe it’s in our national inter- 
est to be there and for Afghanistan to be successful? Again, who’s 
holding the best hand of cards? 

Ambassador Crocker. Senator, if I could make a comment on 
that, because it also gets a bit at Senator Kaufman’s point. I don’t 
mean to keep using Iraq as a point of reference, but I think there 
are certain dynamics there that can inform us in Afghanistan. 

What we had in Iraq was a sense of partnership with Prime Min- 
ister al-Maliki. That sense of partnership was severely tested a 
number of times on both sides, but with the surge I think down 
deep Maliki felt we were doing everything we could to make things 
work in Iraq and to make his government successful. 

That set the stage for a series of very, very difficult conversations 
on individuals, individual issues, issues of corruption, issues of 
malfeasance. In some of those we prevailed, in some of those we 
didn’t. In some of those Maliki was able to say: I understand, I got 
you, but here’s the other threading on this; if I do that, here’s what 
unravels underneath in ways that maybe we didn’t understand. 

I say all of that because I think the sine qua non for moving in 
a positive direction in Afghanistan is a shared sense of partnership 
with President Karzai. He has to believe and we have to believe 
that, however we may differ on various issues, that we are working 
for the same goal, which is a stable enough Afghanistan with good 
enough governance to prevail on its own. 

If you have that, then I think you can have these difficult con- 
versations and start making some progress where we and he would 
see that we’re not suggesting the removal of this official just be- 
cause it makes us feel good, it’s because we see it as essential for 
him to succeed. But what has to underlie that is the belief on both 
sides that we are seeking the same goals. 

I think over the last few months we have worked harder to try 
and signal that and I sense, although I’m not close to it, I sense 
with some success. But clearly, over this coming year between now 
and December and December on forward, there have to be those 
conversations. But to be meaningful, they have to be with the Gov- 
ernment of Afghanistan and its leader. That’s our partner, for bet- 
ter or worse, and I hope we are able to find a way to work with 
him to start to make a strategic difference. 

Senator Corker. Dr. Kilcullen, do you want to add to that? 

Dr. Kilcullen. No, I agree entirely with that. I would just 
maybe add the comment that, can we reform the Afghan Govern- 
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ment? Maybe. Can we do it by July 2011? No. That’s why I think 
the timeline matters. 

Senator Corker. Well, I think what’s occurred has occurred, but 
I think when we focus on counterinsurgencies the fact is you have 
to have a partner for it to work. I think that’s the issue of the day, 
really, is how we in essence end up having a partner that works. 
The American people have got to decide, through us and others, 
whether they believe this to be in the country’s national interest 
to ensure that Afghanistan succeeds. 

I’m not sure that any of us have done a good enough job explain- 
ing whether that is or is not true. But in a counterinsurgency you 
have to have a government that functions. So far, that’s obviously 
been a huge gap, and I think there will be a lot of discussion as 
we move ahead. 

I would say that I think having General Petraeus come and talk 
about how that relationship is developing at the right time, as you 
mentioned at the end of your testimony, your written testimony, 
would be a good thing. I know that Senator Clinton — excuse me — 
Secretary Clinton has mentioned she’d be willing to do the same. 
But I think understanding how that relationship is evolving or not 
evolving would be an important thing for all of us to understand. 

With that. I’ll stop. I thank you all for your time and certainly 
for wonderful testimony. 

Senator Lugar [presiding]. Senator Kaufman. 

Senator Kaufman. Can I just make one comment, because I 
think it’s really key. I don’t think anyone’s expecting us to solve 
this by July 2011. But I think what we’re trying to say is that by 
December of this year, which was committed to, we would see 
progress toward this. Some of the progress is measurable. I’m not 
talking about the whole list of metrics and everything else. But let 
me tell you: If in July 2011 we’re still trying to get the first person 
in jail who we’ve built a dossier on, then 2014 is not an option. 

Dr. Kilcullen. I would agree with you. 

Referring to a conversation we had once before, a lot of the bene- 
fits you get from the timeline, you would get those same benefits 
whether it was public or not. A lot of the negative effects of the 
timeline come from it being a public timeline. So that there may 
in fact be an interest in private conversations depends on what de- 
velops during that timeline. 

Senator I^UFMAN. Yes. It depends on whether you’re trying to 
concentrate the mind of the Taliban or concentrate the mind of the 
government. My opinion is that — you know the old saying, there’s 
nothing like the prospect of hanging to concentrate the mind. But 
I think the idea is not to have it all settled by July 2011. The idea 
is do we have — I’m not going to get into the whole thing, but do 
we have an idea that it’s going to work out. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you very much. Senator Kaufman. 

I’m certain that I’m speaking on behalf of our chairman and all 
of the members of the committee in thanking each of the members 
of the panel for really your thoughtful and well-informed testimony 
today, and for your responses to our questions. I agree with all that 
this has been one of the most important conversations we’ve had 
about Afghanistan on this committee, and hopefully this will be im- 
portant in the dialogue with the American public. 
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So we’re grateful to all three of you. We look forward to seeing 
you again, and with that the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:08 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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